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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


In no little courtesy of life do we see so 
truthful an example of man’s better nature, 
as in the spontaneous and hearty “ Merry 
Christmas” and “ Happy New Year,” which 
so universally greet us at the closing of the 
old, and the ushering in of the new year. 
Then man seems to have buried his selfish- 
ness, and to speak forth his joyous wishes for, 
and interest in, his fellow-man. 

On these occasions the miser has been 
known to relax his iron visage to something 
between a grin and a smile; penury and 
want look up and hope for better days, while 
the great mass of mankind, with kindly 














hearts and stalwart strength, seek to bury 
the cares'and sorrows of the past in the grave 
of the dying year, and to rejoice in hope of 
happiness and prosperity in the opening fu- 
ture. 

The relation of writer and reader is not 
exactly that of countryman, neighbor, or 
friend ; but, in a manner, it is each of these, 
all of these combined, and yet more than all. 
It is a union of thought, of spirit, of sym- 
pathy, with no admixture of selfishness—with 
nothing to mar or materialize the bonds, but 
with everything holy and elevated to cement 
them. The writer brings forth his best 
thoughts and sends them out on their mission 
of blessing to the world, and the reader, with 
the cares of the outer life laid aside, sits 
down quietly to the mental repast, and stores 
his inner life with noble and immortal thoughts 
that shape his character and expand and re- 
fine his spirit for an eternal future. This re- 
lation, then, mingles the higher nature of the 
giver and receiver, leaving the dross and 
selfishness of their characters wholly out of 
the question. Should not, then, this relation 
be elevated and durable? 

In this, our cordial New Year's greeting to 
a hundred thousand readers, not a few of 
whom have received our regular monthly 
visits for more than a tenth of a century, we 
can hardly refrain from a review of the past, 
an examination of the present, and a contem- 
plation of the future. Those who have been 
our readers from the first are aware of the 
changes that fifteen years have wrought in 
the public mind on the subject of the science 
of human nature, mental and physical. Phys- 








iology was then deemed appropriate know!- 
edge for the medical profession only ; now it 
is studied in families, and beginning to be 
considered an indispensable element in school 
education. 

Then the theologian might properly study 
mental philosophy, and examine the intricacies 
and mysteries of the human mind, but the 
people hardly thought it important to know 
more of their mental nature, except in the 
abstract, than they knew of the mechani-m of 
their clock or watch by looking at its dial- 
plate. If their chronometer kept bad time, 
it was condemned, but not examined or re- 
paired by its owner; if the mind was un- 
steady and vicious in its operations, they had 
no philosophy by which to understand its de- 
rangement and set it right. When Phrenol- 
ogy was first promulgated, it was opposed by 
those who regarded it as their peculiar prov- 
ince to teach and expound the laws of mind, 
and the masses regarded it as a mystery out 
of the reach of their comprehension, and 
treated it with indifference. 

Now, how vast the change! Public teach- 
ers, in many honorable instances, nobly avow 
their indebtedness to Phrenology, while many 
others have enlarged their knowledge of 
mental philosophy a hundred fold by means 
of this science, and are either iguorant of the 
source of their information, or are not suffi- 
ciently courageous and manly to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to a science they had tried 
to decry and overthrow. 

But lectures, phrenological books, and the 
Journal, have been abroad among the peo- 
ple, and a mighty phalanx of students of the 
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true mental philosophy has been raised up, 
who find that the study of the inner man, 
the mind, in point of pleasure and durable 
profit, towers far above all other studies as 
much as mind is superior to gross matter. 
Instead of stimulating the senses and grati- 
fying the physical appetites as a source of 
pleasure, millions have learned a higher and 
holier means of enjoyment. 

It would be idle for us to conceal, or for 
others to deny, the fact that the American 
Phrenological Journal has been the great 
agent in bringing about this desirable change 
in public sentiment. The Journal, we have 
occasion to know, is sought and read by those 
who have not only never been its subscribers, 
‘but have sought to destroy its influence and 
the propagation of the science of which it is 
the organ ; because, if it contain a sentence 
in its leading articles, in a foot note, or in the 
most obscure paragraph, which calls any of 
them to account for their errors, and takes 
exception to their teachings, in less than a 
month they exhibit their scars and send back 
their pointless arrows. We are glad that 
skeptics read us, even though it may disturb 
their conservatism and awaken their spleen ; 
for while we write nothing to provoke oppo- 
sition, we shall teach what we believe to be 
true, regardless of time-worn theories, hoping 
that the thousands who now oppose, may be- 
come the friends and advocates of phreno- 
logical science. 

That the Phrenological Journal, and the 
science which it advocates, are now so firmly 
established in the affection and judgmient of 
the people, and so broadly and deeply based 
on the principles of eternal truth, that the 
combined forces of error and prejudice cannot 
disturb them, is to our comprehension no 
longer a problem, bnt a fixed fact. Its his- 
tory has been one of steady progress from a 
small beginning to a field of influence second 
to that of no scientific publication on the 
globe. We believe it has only, as yet, en- 
tered the vestibule of its destined influence 
and success, for the great American people 
have become enamored of the truths which 
it bears, and have made its extensive circula- 
tion their own cause, and the ultimate univers - 
al dissemination of Phrenology the fulfillment 
of their hopes for the elevation of mankind. 

The form of the Journal, and its wider 
range of topics for the year 1851, was anex- 
periment. For twelve years had the Journal 
been issued in octavo form, containing only 
half as much reading matter as at present, 











and the change of form, increase of size, and 
the discussion of other vitally important sub- 
jects, have been hailed with delight and uni- 
versal approbation, not only by the press, but 
by the reader. 

It may be proper, at the beginning of the 
year, to review what we have done in the 
last volume, The department devoted to 
Phrenology proper, has been more fully il- 
lustrated with fine portraits of eminent per- 
sons, and the subject matter has been more 
practical than usual. Our extensive examin- 
ation and illustration of Animal Phrenology, 
has constituted a very acceptable and profit- 
able feature for 1851, and we have in pre- 
paration for the present year a highly inter- 
esting continuation of this subject. Our il- 
lustrated Agricultural and Horticultural De- 
partment, embracing the history and culture 
of many of the choicer fruits, with beautiful 
engravings, has been eminently popular and 
useful. _ Nor is this topic exhausted. 

The new Mechanical Department, with 
splendid views of the steamship, the locomo- 
tive, magnetic telegraph, steam-engine, cot- 
ton-gin, and mammoth printing press, accom- 
panied with able, appropriate, and reliable 
articles describing their history and philoso- 
phy, their uses and matchless benefit, has 
given an importance to the Journal, on this 
account, beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In the present volume we shall en- 
deavor to maintain, or even surpass, the value 
of the past year’s Journal in this important 
branch of knowledge. Our Home Depart- 
ment, for fireside reading and the culture of 
the home virtues, has met a hearty response 
from every part of the country. This we 
shall continue, and if possible improve it. 
Our articles on Magnetism, Self-Culture, Men- 
tal Eccentricity, Education, and Physiology, 
with a rich Miscellaneous Department, and a 
carefully condensed summary of Foreign and 
Domestic News, have gained a reputation for 
the Journal that is beyond cavil or criticism, 
and it shall be our pleasure and pride to keep 
up the interest, and sustain the good name 
which our readers and the entire editorial 
corps of the secular press have been disposed 
so generously to award. 

Our hope and faith speak to us in terms 
of confidence respecting the future. The 
past year has given us a zest for this wide 
field of labor, and we shall earnestly endeavor 
to infuse into the Journal the progressive and 
reformatory spirit of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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If the past has been acceptable to the 
reader, we venture little in bespeaking for 
the future a higher approbation. 

For past unparalleled patronage we offer 
an oblation of thanks, and trust we may, 
with unlimited confidence, appeal to all the 
friends of human progress for continued aid 
and sympathy. Give us the ubscribers, and 
we will toil at the fount of truth for their 
edification. 


<400>— 


EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 





AcquisITIVENEss is eminently a providing 
faculty. It is given to man, and to certain 
animals, to inspire them to acquire, to lay 
by in time of abundance for a time of scare- 
ity, to gather the fruits of summer that that 
abundance may be prolonged for use during 
a dreary winter. This feeling is evinced in 
some of the lower animals, while in others 
no traces of it appear; they exhibit no de- 
sire to lay up, and no perception of the hoard- 
ing principle. Judge Hurlbut, in his admir- 
able treatise on Human Rights, very beauti- 
fully illustrates this principle. 


He says, “a quantity of corn being thrown 
upon the ground within reach of a flock of 
fowls, each one will greedily devour all that 
is required to satisfy the appetite, but will go 
away without caring as to what remains, 
without gathering up or secreting anything 
for future use.” 

A squirrel, on the contrary, will exhibit 
unwearied industry in carrying off the corn 
as rapidly as possible to his burrow or hollow 
tree, and continues his labor of hoarding till 
the last kernel has disappeared, before he 
attempts to satisfy his hunger, when he finds 
himself in possession of a supply for months. 
The non-acquiring fowl, however, when again 
hungry, returns for another meal and finds 
nothing to supply it, the squirrel having ap- 
propriated all to himself. He may now en- 
joy his acquisitions at his leisure. 

The bee is another instance of the acquir- 
ing instinct, while nearly all birds supply 
their wants as best they may, from day to 
day, with no care for the future, relative to 
food. The migratory species, who cannot 
find their daily food in a rigorous climate, 
depart for the sunny south, where nature 
furnishes their food continually. The proper 
exercise of this faculty in the human race is 
an inquiry of serious import. Were we to 
canvass the world at this hour, and seek the 
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solution of this principle by the universal 
testimony of men, we should fail to obtain a 
philosophical answer, because, in most civil- 
ized countries, this is the reigning faculty. 
“ Who shall show us how to make money,” 
is the all-absorbing inquiry. The faculty 
exists in a perverted state; each is eager to 
be rich, when, in fact, were the property of 
the world, at its highest market value, equally 
divided among mankind, it would leave to 
each but a few dollars at most. Therefore, 
the craving desire to be rich, unless the sub- 
stance of that wealth be created by effort, 
must be entertained at the expense of the 
majority of the race. The true standard for 
the exercise of this faculty cannot, perhaps,. 
be attained till society shall be reformed— 
till man’s real wants are ascertained, and he 
have such a training of all his faculties as to 
make him willing to accept and be satisfied 
with what is really necessary, or to look to 
his creative or productive energy and skill 
for the supply of his desires. 

This faculty, at present, is exercised in 
speculation, and in stock-jobbing the earnings 
of others. As there is not property enough 
in the world to make all rich, so those who 
become rich usually accomplish it by such 
management as enables them to feather their 
own nests at the expense of the labor and 
productive skill of millions. It is a fact that, 
while a few become rich, the mass remain 
poor, and no one will claim that labor alone, 
at present prices, will make any man rich. 
It is by large manufacturing establishments, 
where the many contribute to the prosperity 
of the few, or in mercantile or money chang- 
ing transactions, where tribute is taken from 
thousands and deposited in the coffers of the 
rich, that large fortunes are gained. The 
primitive design, then, of the faculty, and its 
proper exercise, is to inspire in every human 
being who has wants—and who has not !—a 
spirit of industry and frugality, to lay aside 
from thée’earnings of youth and health, for 
sickness and age—to earn and amass, partly 
by economy, in reference to our present wants, 
and by active, well-directed industry, to ac- 
quire the means for the development, rear- 
ing, and education of the young; but not to 
amass for them such fortunes as will obliter- 
ate the necessity of industry and frugality on 
their part, to meet the common wants of 
their own lives, and that of their children 
during minority. 

The moment a man becomes a millionaire, 
his children become drones in society—be- 
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come useless, and the world is not benefited 
in their existence. They will neither build 
nor navigate ships, nor till the soil, but live 
in society, or upon society, and consume the 
tribute which their fathers have, perhaps, 
unrighteously taken from the past generation. 
The doctrine of the education of all the fac- 
ulties, embodying Benevolence and Consci- 
entiousness, makes it imperative upon every 
human being, in all ages and under all cir- 
cumstances, where health is present, to be 
usefully employed in producing or exchang- 
ing the commoilities which constitute the sur- 
plus wealth of the world. Nor does this give to 
the trader a right to all the surplus of the 
profits of labor. Why should the toll-gath- 
erer on the road to market, or the man in 
the market-place, become excessively rich, or 
make all the laboring class excessively tribu- 
tary to them. The producer certainly has 
as good a right to full payment for his pro- 
ductive service, as he who is the trader and 
transmits the surplus produce of labor to its 
place of consumption. But this faculty is 
abused in ten thousand ways. In a greedy 
desire to obtain more than we earn, and by 
the laws of trade to gather into our own 
hands the earnings of others. 


The laws of trade, as they exist at the 
present day, are based upon excessive Ac- 
quisitiveness. These laws of trade are le- 
galized robbery. When that divine com- 
mand shall govern society, “ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself—do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you,” then will 
industry and skill thrive as they deserve. 
Then will not the few, by chicanery and 
talent, absorb all the wealth, and leave the 
less shrewd and the less greedy in perpetual 
4epoverty. Public sentiment, on this subject, 
vis grossly perverted, and yet men are not 
comscious of it. 

The great thought of the age is “How 
shall I make money—by what means shall I 
become rich?” This thought is one of the 
earliest lessons taught the rising generation. 
The ery is give, crve, GIVE; nor is this 
sentiment confined to the few, but pervades 
the majority of civilized men. Train up a 
child from his earliest recollections, to feel 
that money, if not a god, is at least next in 
importance to God ; that it is “the one thing 
needful,” and it thus becomes the absorbing 
element of his nature. Wealth is regarded as 
the badge of respect—men are measured by 
their amount of gold and the number of 
their broad acres. They are weighed in the 








world’s estimation by the property they can 
command, and not by their moral and intel- 
lectual excellencies. This sets on fire the 
youthful mind. The public sentiment, where 
to be respected is to be rich, to be neglected 
and despised is to be poor, arouses ambition, 
awakens the energy, calls out the intellect, 
develops the mechanical skill, and all those 
faculties are harnessed to the car of acquisi- 
tion and the craving desire to be rich, and 
those faculties thus become the willing ser- 
vants of this master passion. Under such a 
system of training, with such a public senti- 
ment to live and act in, is it strange that the 
world becomes a grand shaving shop, and 
that men grow up as greedy as tigers for their | 
prey, in the pursuit of wealth ? 


Those who are possessed of skill and tal- 
ent, and a fair degree of moral feeling, even 
though their Acquisitiveness be as strong and 
active as such an education would render it, 
will, by the over-mastering power of that 
talent, accumulate wealth, within the pale of 
civil law. But those who are destitute, to 
any considerable extent, of mechanical skill, 
and the disposition to energy and industry, 
those who are without the talent necessary 
to perfect far-seeing plans for aecumulation, 
and lack the shrewdness to compete with the 
artful who can out-wit the common mass, 
will find themselves poor, neglected, and in 
the world’s esteem disreputable. They may 
be pinched with want, their children, whom 
they love as much, and perhaps even more 
than do the wealthy, are suffering privations, 
are driven to desperation, and they steal and 
rob, and are entered on the criminal list. 

They may labor, but they have too little 
skill to make that labor highly successful, and 
while they are surrounded by sharpers wiser 
than themselves, who by management will 
absorb the profits of their labor, they must 
remain poor; and the history of privation, 
if not of crime and suffering, must complete 
the picture. Now, in what consists the rem- 
edy for these evils? Surely this is not the 
natural state of men. Surely one propen- 
sity, one selfish desire, should not rule the 
human race, with such despotic sway. 

Pagan Greece was far more true to nature 
than is the Christian nineteenth century. In 
the days of the Grecian Republic, it was no 
disgrace to be poor, and no mark of good- 
ness or greatness to be rich. The soul, the 
knowledge, the personality, the intelligence, 
the taste, the refinement, and the morality of 
the man, were measured—not his gold. In 
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tropical climates, man, in his savage state, 
has less of this faculty—while his wants are 
few, Acquisitiveness is small, and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that the African race have this 
organ small, and although they are accused 
of stealing, it is the result of thriftlessness 
and small Acquisitiveness, which does not 
prompt them to provide for prospective want. 


forth the hand and pluck the fruits of eternal 
summer, where they require no houses or 
clothing to shelter them from wintry blasts, 
this faculty is neither developed nor required 
to supply mere natural, physical want. 
as man wanders from the Equator into icy 
latitudes, where winter reigns, clothing, shel- 
ter, and an accumulation of food are neces- 
sary. Although this faculty is necessary, 
and from it flows the comforts of a sufficien- 
ey, and that wealth which gratifies taste, yet 
there is a proper limit to its development, and 
the manifcstation of its functions. 

Excessive Acquisitiveness, a morbid dispo- 
sition to acquire, is akin to that feverish state 
of Amativeness which produces licentiousness, 
or that of Alimentiveness which produces in- 
temperance. 
be trained to great activity and power, with- 


Acquisitiveness should never 


But | 





out equally strong Conscientiousness, Benev- | 


olence, and Adhesiveness. 

The young mind should be trained to feel 
that the human race is a great brotherhood 
—that every man has rights as well as him- 
self—that he has no right to the earnings of 
others, without a fair requital—that this fac- 
ulty should be used in some sense for public 
good, as well as for private gain. The intel- 
lec’: and the skill of the race, should, toa 
greater extent, be turned to seal production, 
either from the bosom of the soil or in manu- 
To study. how many half-paid 
workmen can be employed, or how many sets 


facture. 


of profits can be wrung from a bushel of 
wheat, or a pair of boots, before they get 
from the producer to the consumer, is a sys- 
tem of prey and plunder condemned alike by 
judgment and conscience. Nearly one half 
of the nominal value, of the property of the 
world, perhaps we might say three-fourths of 
it, is added to the real cost of production in 
the shape of profits. Three-fourths of all 
who claim a right in the profits are entirely 
unnecessary in the trading world. The 
nearer the producer and consumer can be 
brought together, without the intervention of 
a platoon of men aspiring for the lion’s share 
of profit, the better for all concerned, and 
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the less will be the cost to the consumer. 
On no point of education does there need 
to be more reform, than with reference to the 
exercise of Acquisitiveness. Aside from the 
demoralizing effects that the undue gratifica- 
tion of the miserly disposition produces on 


| the individual man, the poverty, the desola- 


| tion, the ignorance, and the crime, which 
In their native land, where they can reach | 





grow out of the absorbing spirit of penuri- 
ousness, the grasping avarice on the part of 
a portion of community, is enough to arouse 
the moral sense of the world, to the right 
training and development of this faculty, to- 
gether with the commanding and restraining 
influences of the higher powers of the mind. 
In consequence of property being hoarded 
by the few, the mass of mankind are doom- 





ed to perpetual toil, without the time or | 


means for education, without the ability or 
inclination for moral elevation and the refine- 
ments of taste. Level this aspiring spirit of 
gain to the due control of man’s higher 
nature—let it be exercised in useful art, to 
produce something useful or elegant from na- 
ture’s bounteous store-house, and the world 
might become a garden, and poverty and 
want be driven from the earth. Then could 
all be well educated. Then could all find 
time and means for refined culture and 
moral development. Then, and not till then, 
shall that prophetic period come, when uni- 
versal harmony and happiness shall make 
the world a paradise, and man to rejoice in the 
plenitude of the benefactions of his God. 

We are aware that this faculty is stimula- 
ted by perverted Self-Esteem, which gives a 
love of power, and money is sought asa 
means of securing that power. It is also 
stimulated by perverted Approbativeness, 
which rejoices in parade, and splendor, and 
it is also made morbid in its activity by ex- 
cessive Cautiousness. Large Cautiousness is 
aroused into activity by the rapacity of those 
around us, but let it be remembered that 
strong Acquisitiveness is the central desire, 
or at least the working agent in this warfare 
of man upon man, in the scramble for wealth, 

In the progress of civilization, man passes 
through a series of changes in character and de- 
sire, and the various classes of faculties from 
the lowest to the highest, in turn bear sway. 
The warlike age, we trust is nearly past, and 
now we are in the age of gold. 

In our next, we propose to develop the 
nature and abuses of Secretiveness, and its 
agency in the gratification of perverted Ac- 
quisitiveness. 
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PROFILE OF KOSSUTH FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, 


HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


We give, in this number, a portrait of the Great 
Man of the Age, whose extraordinary eloquence is 
even now resounding from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, and we are sure that our readers 
will rejoice in the space which we shall take in an 
elaborate and full development of his history. 

He was was born on the 27th of April, 1806, at 
Monok, in the County of Zemplin. He was the 
only son of the family, which was respectable, but 
not wealthy, his father, Andrea Kossuth, having 
been, for most of his life, an estate-agent. It may 
show what blood runs in the veins of this modern 
hero to state that the chronicle of his ancestors 
shows that seventeen of them, at different times, 
have been executed for political offenses. Kossuth, 
therefore, comes honestly by such revolutionary 
propensities as he may have. 

He was educated at the college of Patak, which 
was under the influence of the Culvanists, whoearly 
impressed the deepest religious convictions on his 
mind, though he was never, we believe, formally 
connected with any sect. In 1819 he commenced 
the study of the law, and when he had acquired the 
elements of his profession went to practice it at 
the courts of Servia and Pesth. It was not long 
before he was appointed Honorary Attorney 
(answering to our District Attorney probably) at 
his native place. But his promise there was not 
great, and it is said that he was such a determined 
sportsman that he preferred hunting a hare to 
worrying a judge. 

He first attracted public notice in the year 1831, 
when the cholera broke out in Hungary ; its rava- 
ges were so dreadful, that the ignorant and super- 
stitious Slovack peasants contracted a suspicion that 
the upper classes had poisoned all the water; and 
accordingly they set to work murdering and muti- 
lating all who came in the way of their blind and 
ferocious prejudice. The clergy, the Jews, and 
the laud-holders were the principal objects of their 
revenge, but the whole community was terror- 
stricken, both by the epidemic and the riot. In this 
fearful emergency Kossuth came forward to stay 
the horrible proceedings. By providing means of 
relief for those who were smitten by the plague, 
and by his simple and earnest addresses to the peo- 
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ple, he dispelled their superstitions, and quieted 
their turbulence, even while alleviating their suffer- 
ings. Wherever fever was the greatest, and the 
pestilence the fiercest, Kossuth rushed in to battle 
with both. Does not the reader think that a ) oung 
man of twenty-six, who could do such deeds, is 
likely to turn out a bad subject for Austria, which 
had so long oppressed his country 


Thus distinguished, he was named by several 
peeresses to attend the diet of 1832, as their proxy, 
which gave the right to speak, but not to vote. He 
spoke but once in the diet; and his attention was 
given to a far more important object than making 
speeches, Except to those who heard them, either 
as members or in the galleries, the doings of the 
diet were known only by a miserable parliamentary 
committee report, onesided and lifeless. Kossuth 
laboriously wrote reports, and sent them in manu- 
script to a number of subscribers. The interest ex- 
cited by his able summary of important documents 
and speeches so increased, that in 1834, his sub- 
scribers amounted to eighty. To diminish the cost, 
and to extend the circulation and usefulness of the 
paper he set up a lithographic press. Against this 
move the Austrian government tovk measures. The 
great question then before the diet was the abolition 
of serfdom ; against this a diversion was the thing 
of all others desired by Austria; a discussion on the 
liberty of the press would have entirely absorbed 
attention, and Kossuth, therefore, followed the ad- 
vice of the friends with whom he acted, gave up 
the press, and resumed the manuscript. The primi- 
tive little newspaper was read at the club of every 
one of the fifty-two Hungarian counties, and served 
to awaken an interest in practical measures, and to 
expose the systematic aggression of Austria. 

The sittings of the diet ended in 1836. It had 
shown too much the spirit of reform to please the 
court at Vienna; and, to stay the progress of its 
measures, the old hackneyed story of a conspiracy 
was trumped up, and several young men of note 
were arrested; their trials were pretty much of 
the same order as those of late (so well exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone) at Naples; Kossuth urged the 
unconstitutionalism of the proceedings, but in vain; 
the influence of the men was dangerous to Austrian 
encroachment, and they were found guilty and im- 
prisoned. 

Kossuth diligently continued his paper. The 
county meetings—the same as the old English 
shiremotes—were then of great importance ; they 
discussed every project of reform, and resolved 
upon the course the representatives of the counties 
should adopt in the diet; they were, in short, local 
parliaments in preparation for the diet, or great 
parliament. Hitherto, however, the several coun- 
ties had been isolated. The news-letter reported 
the proceedings, and the counties understood eaclr 
other and became united. The paper thus, though 
then but in manuscript, became a new power; the 
people felt it; the imperial court took fright, and 
in 1837 Kossuth was thrown into gaol, was kept 
for a year without trial, and then sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment. For the success of such tyr- 
anny there had, however, been too much written, 
too much spoken in the counties: the excitement 
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became great. The diet again met in 1839, and 
opened its proceedings by declaring the persecution 
of Kossuth illegal. The supplies were refused, and 
only granted in May, 1840, on the condition of the 
immediate liberation of Kossuth, and a complete 
amnesty for all political offenders. The supplies 
were granted on the 15th of May, and next day the 
prisoners were liberated. 

Three years had passed over Kossuth in solitary 
confinement, without books, without writing mate- 
rials, when on that day he came forth from prison, 
pale, worn, broken in all but hope for Hungary, and 


come his liberation. 
town that night by a procession with some thou- 
sand torch-bearers—the mode in Hungary of giving 
a triumph with the highest honors. 

Kossuth returned with renewed energy to the 
press; the ministry and a majority of the diet were 
liberal, and on New Year's Day, 1841, with Kossuth 
for editor, appeared the first number of the Pesti 
Hirlap, (Pesth Journal.) At first it was published 
four times a week, but soon became a daily paper. 
Its circulation rose rapidly to five, six, eight, and 


ten thousand; and at one period reached even to | 
twelve thousand. Itsinfluence was immense. Opin- | 


ion throughout Hungary was fast gathering to the 
full strength of union. But Austria was not idle, 
and in 1844 succeeded in changing the ministry. 
The liberals of 1838 were displaced by imperial- 
ists, and the editorship of the Hirlap was taken 
from Kossuth. He had become convinced that to 
make the progress of reform safe, it must be begun 
by reform of the counties, and must enlist the peo- 


ple. He therefore devoted himself to the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and the enfranchisement of the 
trade of Hungary from the prohibition to import 


only Austrian manufactures, and export no manu- 
| factured goods of Hungary to Austria, and for this 

purpose formed the bedetgyle, an association 
| pledged to consume no Austrian goods until the 


tariff was reformed. 


The effect was felt. Austrian manufacturers, to 
preserve their trade, had to transplant their facto- 
ries to Hungary. To repress this new-born spirit, 


| the court at Vienna fell upon the device of appoint- 
an immense concourse of people assembled to wel- | 


He was escorted through the | 


ing paid imperial commissioners at the head of the 
counties, instead of the lord-lieutenants, who were 
the old constitutional heads. This the more stirred 
agitation. The reform leaders from every quarter 
of the kingdom met at Pesth, and during the quar- 
terly fairs of 1846 and 1847, to which the people 
from all parts came, the needful measures of re- 
form were publicly discussed one by one, and in 
every detail determined. At the headof this move- 
ment, as chairman of the meetings, was the late 
Count Louis Batthyani. Kossuth made able 
speeches, and rose in popularity ; he was not mere- 
ly eloquent, but practical. Batthyani felt his im- 
portance, and exerted himself to the utmost to se- 
cure his election to the diet for the county of Pesth. 
The diet met in November, 1847. 

Our readers are aware that in the year 1687 the 
crown of Hungary became, by the consent of the 
nation, a hereditary possession of the House of 
Hapsburg, which house also held the imperial 
crown of Austria. But this was the only connec- 
tion between the two countries. The Emperor of 
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Austria, as King of Hungary, exercised all the pre- 
rogatives which the constitution of Hungary con- 
ceded to the regal office, but beyond that had no 
rights or authority in Hungary. His powers and 
duties were strictly defined in writing, and his first 
act on coming into possession of the throne was to 
take the most solemn oath before God and man 
that he would respect and maintain, in the strictest 
manner, the rights, immunities, and privileges of the 
Hungarian nation. Hungary, therefore, was never 
a province or even a member of the Austrian em- 
pire, but a nation by itself, with its own national 
and municipal institutions, and its own manners, 
language, and even dress. 

In its domestic constitution, Hungary was an aris- 
tocratic government, but not exclusively so; for it 
possessed certain fundamental principles, which 
provided, to some extent, a free and popular ele- 
ment. The Diet or Congress was wholly in the 
possession of the nobles, titled and untitled, but the 
local or parish administrations were in the hands of 
bodies freely elected by the people. In village affairs 
every inhabitant, peasant or noble, was a voter ; in 
county affairs the nobles only were voters, but it 
was easy for almost any respectable man to get 
himself made a noble. We Americans commonly 
understand by a noble, some wealthy and powerful 
chief, but the Hungarian nobles, who were not land- 
holders, were nothing of the sort. We will state 
a single fact to show how extensive this county or 
noble constituency was, viz: that in many of the 
fifty-two Hungarian counties there have always 
been from six to twelve thousand more voters than 
there are in any of the English counties to this day. 
Every village in Hungary annually elected its own 
magistrates, apportioned its own taxes, and, in 








short, managed the whole of its own local business. | 


The towns and cities, for many years, had the same 
right, but lost them gradually, through Austrian 
interference. The counties, in the same way, had 
their own local administrations, and elected their 
own officers, both civil and judicial. 
county assemblies had besides one privilege of a 


But these | 


very extraordinary character, and which, says Pa- | 


get, “may be quoted in the greatest extent of pow- 
er ever conferred on a popular assembly under any 
form of constitutional government.” Not only the 
acts of the Diet, but the ordinances of the monarch 
had to be sent down to them to be published and 


approved, or if, after due examination, they were | 


found by the county-meeting to be contrary to law, 
or in their tendency dangerous to liberty, they 
could be laid upon the shelf, (cum honore seponunter,) 
and be of no effect. 

The Hungarian people, moreover, have always 
claimed and exercised the right of instructing their 
representatives, have always possessed the Folk- 
mote, or right of public meeting, and in the struc- 
ture of their courts have a provision which re- 
sembles or answers the purpose of the trial by 
jury, though it is not precisely the same as the 
trial by jury. 

The old constitution, therefore, though monarchico- 
aristocratic, like the English, in many of its main 
features, had important popular guaranties and se- 
curities, and it is to this fact we must trace the 
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spirit of political independence which has so long 
characterized the nation. It is to this fact, too, ew 
must trace the long-cherished desire of the Austri- 
an rulers to subvert that constitution, or to reduce 
Hungary toa level with the Hereditary States of 
the Empire. From the daysof Leopold to those of 
Ferdinand, the Imperial House has had but one am- 
bition—to extinguish the separate national existence 
of the Magyar. This has been the origin of all the 
troubles between the two nations, and was also the 
origin of the late war. The Austrian government 
by corruption, fraud, menaces, and every expedient 
that power knows so well how to use, have from 
time to time succeeded in wresting away many of 
the popular rights of the Hungarians, but not on 
any occasion without stubborn resistance on their 
part. There was always, therefore, two parties in 
the States, the Austrian court party and the Hun- 
garian party, the former bent on the amalgamation 
of the kingdom with the empire, and the latter re- 
sisting that movement, or wishing to extend and 
enlarge the basis of Hungarian liberty. The con- 
troversy runs back, with varying fortunes, for sev- 
eral hundreds of years. 


The objects achieved by the Hungarian Assembly 
of 1847 are thus described by Mr. Alison :— 


“ By unanimous votes of both houses, the diet not 
only established perfect equality of civil rights and 
public burdens amongst all classes, denominations, 
and races in Hungary ard its provinces, and per- 
fect toleration for every form of religious worship, 
but, with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of nations, and which must extort the ad- 
miration even of those who may question the wis- 
dom of the measure, the nobles of Hungary abol- 
ished their own right to exact either labor or pro- 
duce in return for the lands held by urbarial tenure, 
and thus transferred to the peasants the absolute 
ownership, free and forever, of nearly half the cul- 
tivated land in the kingdom, reserving to the origi- 
nal proprietors of the soil such compensation as the 
government might award from the public funds of 
Hungary. More than five hundred thousand peas- 
aut families were thus invested with the absolute 
ownership of from thirty to sixty acres of land 
each, or about twenty millions of acres amongst 
them. The elective franchise was extended to ev- 
ery man possessed of capital or property to the 
value of thirty pounds, or an annual income of ten 
pounds—to every man who has received a diploma 
from a university, and to every artizan who employs 
an apprentice. With the concurrence of both coun- 
tries, Hungary and Transylvania were united, and 
their debts, hitherto separate, were incorporated. 
The number of representatives which Croatia was 
to send to the diet was increased from three to eigh- 
teen, while the internal institutions of that province 
remained unchanged; and Hungary undertook to 
compensate the proprietors for the lands surren- 
dered to the peasants, to an extent greatly exceed- 
ing the proportion of that burden which would fall 
on the public funds of the province. The com- 
plaints of the Croats, that the Magyars desired to 
impose their own language upon the Sclavonic pop- 
ulation, were considered, and every reasonable 
ground of complaint removed. Corresponding ad- 
vantages were extended to the other Sclavonic 
tribes, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
except in so far as they were modified by these acts, 
remained unchanged. 

“The whole of these acts passed in March, 1848, 
received the royal assent, which, on the 11th of 
April, the Emperor personally confirmed at Pres- 
burg, in the midst of the diet. These acts then be- 
came statutes of the kingdom, in accordance with 
which the new responsible Hungarian ministry was 
formed, and commenced the performance of its 
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duties with the full concurrence of the emperor- 
king and the aid of the Arch-duke Palatine. The 
changes that had been effected were received with 
gratitude by the peasants, and with entire satisfac- 
tion, not only by the population of Hungary Proper, 
but also by that of all the Sclavonic provinces. 
From Croatia, more especially, the expression of 
satisfaction was loud, and apparently sincere.” 

Klapka, in his War in Hungary, pp. 52-53, adds 
to this: “The colors of Hungary and Servia flut- 
tered from all steeples. The Servian towns sent 
deputations to the Parliament to offer their thanks 
and congratulations.” 

These things, be it noted, were begun in 1847 ; 
they were deliberately passed in a regular consti- 
tutional manner, early the next year, and they were 
soon after sanctioned by the Emperor, not under 
the fear produced by French “ Socialism,” but un- 
der the most calm and solemn sanctions. There 
was a party, however, at Vienna, the Camarilla, or 
Kitchen Cabinet, who were opposed to all conces- 
sions and to all progressive movements, whom this 
act of the Emperor had disappointed, and who de- 
termined from that moment, and at all hazards, not 
only to effect a repeal of the imperial assent, but 
to put a dead stop to the progress of liberalism 
among the Hungarians. They were aware that 
this movement could enly end in the complete sep- 
aration of Hungary—already widely separated in 
its institutions and interests—from the hereditary 
states, and thereby reduce Austria to a second-rate 
power. “If Hungary,” says the eminent historian 
before quoted, “continued to advance in material 
prosperity and intelligence, and succeeded in giving 
to her constitution a basis so broad as to insure a 
just distribution of the public burdens, and to unite 
all classes of her population in its support, she 
must ultimately separate from Ausiria, or Austria 
must abandon her stationary policy and advance in 
the same direction.” The latter alternative was 
impossible, and the word was sent forth that Hun- 
gary must be suppressed. 

Now, how was this to be done? Not by open 
violence and outrage upon the Hungarians, which 
would at once defeat the plan, but by working upon 
the traditional and religious prejudices of the infe- 
rior races, until they should rise in insurrection 
against the Magyars. Among the laws passed by 
the diet of 1847, was one restoring the Magyar 
language to use in all public proceedings and acts, 
which had before (since 1805) been rendered either 
in barbarous Latin or German. This was a proper 
measure®in itself, because the Magyar had been 
originally the public Janguage, because it was spo- 
ken by a larger number of the nation than any other, 
because the Magyars were unquestionably the su- 
perior race, both in physical endowment_and civili- 
zation, and because, though that language was pre- 
scribed by the law, it was provided that all docu- 
ments, acts, d&c., when published in any of the Sclavo- 
nic and other districts, should be accompanied by 
translations into the language of that district. No- 
thing could have been fairer; but many of the low- 
er clases among the Serbs, the Croats and the Wal- 
lachians, are an ignorant, degraded, superstitious 
and half-civilized race—and fit tools for cunning and 
desperate intriguers to play with. Accordingly, the 
Camarilla dispatched its money in abundance, and 
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its agents in large numbers, to inflame the passions 
of this poor peasantry. They were told that the 
Magyars were not serious in their purposes of re- 
form, and only designed, in their recent enactments. 
to entrap the other races into greater servitude. 
These wily agents left no means untried to detach 
the Sclaves from their allegiance to Hungary, and 
to debauch their minds with suspicion and maligni- 
ty. But even then, with all their arts, they would 
have failed in this infamous treason, but for the in- 
strumentality of a few base priests, one of them a 
Greek Archbishop of immense wealth, and, what 
was still more important, the peculiar organization 
of the military district, known as the “Granz Com- 
itates.” 

We shall not enter into a history of the Hunga- 
rian War. It is known to all. The noble people, 
invaded at nine different points, with rebellion in 
their midst, betrayed by their chief general, fought 
desperately, but in vain. They were overcome and 
driven oft, and those who could save anything from 
universal ruin found a prison-asylum in the land of 
the Turk. There they remained for two years, until 
the active intervention of England and the United 
States put the greedy malignity of the despots at 
bay. Kossuth went to Great Britain and has told 
his story. How he has told it the world feels to its in- 
most heart. Simply, sincerely, truly ; but humanity 
will never forget the burning eloquence with which 
it was told. He has made every noble and gener- 
ous heart the friend of his country; he has waken- 
ed a spirit that will not die until Hungary resumes 
her place among the nations of the earth. 


But now he is on our shores. The masses of 
America have welcomed him as no other man has 
been welcomed. Nor should we allow the enthu- 
siasm in his cause to cease. 

If he came to us in no other character than as a 
fugitive from the despotisms of Europe, he would 
be entitled to our sympathy and regard. We 
should, at least, in vindication of the adage, which 
has so long been our boast, that this land is the 
asylum of the oppressed—if upon no other grounds 
—trise up to greet his coming. 

But Kossuth is not an ordinary exile, and ~his 
welcome should not be of an ordinary kind. He 
proffers, with the claims of an expatriated patriot, 
the additional claims of an illustrious civilian, a 
brilliant orator, and an unsullied and noble man. 
His life, both private and public, has been one of 
exalted ends. Whether we regard him in his do- 
mestic walks, in the discharge of his duties as an 
editor, in the halls of legislation, on the field of 
battle, or amid the horrors of a prison, we shall see 
that he everywhere sustains himself, that he has 
brought great powers to the accomplishment of 
great deeds, and that he has deserved, if he has not 
always won, success. 

The position of Kossuth, throughout his career, 
has been enviable as well as undoubted. His ene- 
mies, have been only the enemies of popular free- 
dom,—his friends—the masses of people for whom 
he wrought. But even his enemies,—to whom his 
name was still a terror after his forces had dis- 
persed and his body was confined, had never inti- 
mated a doubt of his integrity, while his friends 
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have loved him with an almost idolatrous warmth 
of attachment. Had his abilities been less, or his 
character impeachable, he never could have evoked 
such fear on the one side, or such love on the other. 
The purity with which he has pursued his object, 
has disarmed the malice which his superiority ex- 
cited, 

As we had the pleasure of listening to Kossuth, 
on the occasion of his first address to the Ameri- 
cans, we copy here a description of the man writ- 
ten at the time. 


“When Kossuth rose, he was greeted by three 
tremendous cheers, which were instantly followed 
by the profoundest silence. He looked worn and 
pale, and would doubtless much rather have been 
at home than in that cold air, enthusiastic and well- 
meant as his reception was. He is thinner than we 
would infer from the portraits, but with well-formed 
and even handsome features. His dress was the 
ordinary Hungarian black velvet-tight-coat with 
loose sleeves, buttoned and frogged to the neck. He 
also wore a loose overcoat, which he threw off in 
the course of his remarks. 


“ Kossuth’s face expresses great sagacity and pen- 
etration, while his temperament indicates the most 
intense earnestness and power of endurance. There 
is less of the scholar in his look than we had sup- 
posed, and more of the man of business. He seems 
capable of the most protracted work. In repose 
there is the touch of melancholy about the lips 
which you see in the portraits, but when he is ani- 
mated there is unusual fierceness in the eye. His 
voice is full and flexible, with a most decided for- 
eign accent, and yet with a clear and distinct Eng- 
lish pronunciation. It is rarely that a foreigner 
after ten years’ sojourn among us speaks our tongue 
with more correctness and fluency. Sometimes he 
stops for a second or two to catch the word, and 
when he does so, it is invariably the right word. 
But the main charm of his oratory is not the lan- 
guage nor the the thought so much as the manner, 
which is a rare union of grace and dignity. He 
stands in an erect position, with as much firmness 
as Webster, scarcely moving the body, while there 
is an incessant and graceful play of the arms and 
head. His gestures, always easy and appropriate, 
are very varied, and show a natural gift for that 
mode of physical expression. 

“ He was not at all boisterous or even impassioned 
that day, but simple, plain, direct, and quietly in 
earnest. Many of his remarks were in the famil- 
iar style of conversation, though there was the con- 
stant oraturical tendency when his thought or sen- 
timent rose in dignity or value, to vivacious and 
even vehement utterance. His least tones are 
strongly sympathetic, and we can well conceive 
his power over an audience when some great 
theme has excited speaker and hearer alike into 
magnetic unison. 

“There is in his look, tone, bearing, and whole ap- 
pearance, the consciousness of power beyond any 
display that he is making at the time. One feels 
that no single effort gives out the whole of him, 
but that, back of all the external manifestations, 
there is a vast reservoir of strength. This, we 
should say, was one of his principal characteristics. 











Orators are often a superficial sort of men, like the 
Italian improvisitores, with exhaustless fertility of 
utterance, but without profound reflection and feel- 
ing. Kossuth does not appear, from our first sight 
of him, to be of this sort. His fluency comes from 
the fullness, rather than the shallowness of his 
mind. Yet, in the reflective and logical faculties, 
we should not compare him with Webster, as an 
English writer has done. He is not so ponderous 
as Webster, and resembles, in facility and ease of 
manner, the more spontaneous Clay.” 

Let us await in patience the future of such a 
man! 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


As the sun is the great center of the 
solar system so is the brain the center and 
source of the mental manifestations. It is 
the trunk of the mental tree, and all the out- 
ward signs of character and emotion spring 
from and depend upon it, as do the branches~ 
and leaves of the natural tree upon its trunk. 

Persons who are harmoniously developed, 
that is to say, those in whom the several 
classes of faculties are in relative equilibrium, 
so as not to produce a contradictory or dis- 
torted character, and whose mental disposi- 
tions and physical temperament are in agree- 
ment, will be found to impress upon the 
muscles of the face an index to their general 
character. But where the different classes of 
faculties act in alternate contradiction, the 
changes of expression are so great, and so 
mingled in their effects on the facial muscles, 
as to make the reading of the character by 
that meansa complete puzzle. It makes the 
science of physiognomy too complex for prac. 
tical use. 

Tt should not be forgotten that large Se- 
cretiveness enables a person to throw a veil 
over his whole character. He can look stu- 
pid and unconcerned, or innocent, like the 





cured to decoy unwary customers by their 
honest looks. The face may belie the true 
character by the assumption of any desired 
expression, like that of the celebrated Dr. 
Valentine, while the head remains unchanged, 
the unvarying index of the character. 

We often find a person, whose father and 
mother are very unlike in character, who re- 
resembles in face one parent and in head the 
other. Such a person’s character is always 
found to foliow the phrenological develop- 
ment, and of course it is a transcript of the 
character of that parent from whom the 
shape of the head is inherited. We will not 
say that the expression of the face of such a 
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person is precisely what it would have been 
had it been coupled with a head and charac- 
ter like that of the other parent, but it will 
everywhere be recognized as being very 
much like that of the father, for example, 
while the character is precisely that of the 
mother. If the father be a slow, mild, and 
amiable man, and the mother a driving, 
active, spirited woman, the son resembling 
the father in features but the mother in char- 
acter, will have the general shape and ex- 
pression of face like that of the father, but 
his sharp, earnest character derived from the 
mother will, doubtless, so act upon the face 
as to give it a sharper and more positive ex- 
pression than that of the father, but this will 
be seen only when the feelings are aroused. 
Although he has the face of the father, and 
when in a state of mental quiet presents the 
physiognomy of the father, yet his whole 
character is like that of the mother, and as 
unlike that of the father, whose face he wears, 
as can well be imagined. 

We know a lady in this city whose face 
and forehead are a perfect facsimile of her 
mother’s, and her talents follow in the same 
channel; but the middle and back-head, 
which impart the character, or disposition, 
are like the father’s head, and produce his 
character. The place where these unlike 
half-heads come together is distinctly visible 
to the eye. No one would imagine, by see- 
ing or handling the front part, that such a 
back-head could possibly belong to it, and 
the reverse. Now the question is, what will 
be the true physiognomical expression of that 
face? The face is like the mother’s and so 
also is about one half of the head, which in- 
fluences the face harmoniously with its native 
form. But this face is coupled with a back- 
head that produces dispositions quite unlike 
those of the mother, whose features and 
talents the daughter has inherited. It is obvi- 
ous that her feelings, arising from the organs 
in her back-head, may influence the face 
by exciting muscles to action, but then those 
muscles, and the general expression of her 
face, are not such as belong to the character 
produced by her back-head and the feelings 
consequent thereon, so that the expression 
which results from that action in the face 
must be unnatural, and not only unreadable 
but unreliable. 

Suppose the feelings and intellect of this 
lady to be highly excited at the same time ; 
the intellect being of a piece with the face 
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and in harmony with it, would produce its 
natural effects on the face, but at the same 
time the feelings, acting on the face, in a 
manner unnatural to such a face, would pro- 
duce, of course, unnatural effects. Both of 
these classes of effects being blended would 
produce at least as much confusion as reliable 
information respecting their true indications. 
Phrenology, on the contrary, not only detects 
which parent the individual resembles, but 
when ope part of the organization is from 
the father and the other from the mother, it 
decides which, and also enables us to define 
the different classes of talents and dispositions, 
and that too irrespective of the face, and of 
those contradictions of character arising from 
the subject having inherited different traits 
from parents who are unlike in character. 
Mankind form an opinion of the general 
character and disposition of persons who are 
strangers to them, at sight. Some are more 
gifted in this respect than others; which 
power arises, we think, from the organ 
located above Comparison, called Human 
Nature. This instinctive discernment of 
character, however, has no scientific basis 
of character; it has no system by which it 
draws its conclusions. It has an understand- 
ing that a man has or has not general talent ; 
that he is trustworthy, or in a general sense 
amiable, but it does not enable us to decide 
the definite characteristics, the individual 
powers and their relation to each other. It 
gives us a confidence in one stranger, and 
denies it to another, without either showing 
why, or what are the special traits of each. 


This faculty gives man his predilections in 
favor of physiognomy without giving any 
science in the matter. Having heard that 
the face was the sole index of the mind, he 
looks to that with the supposition that he is 
viewing the central sign of character, when, 
if he knew the truth of the matter, he would 
find that the whole body, and especially the 
head, is an index of character. He looks at 
the face, but the scenery above it gives him, 
after all, his idea of the man. We say an 
eye is beautiful, but it is as much the scenery 
around the eye that gives it beauty and ex- 
pression as the eye itself, and even more. 
It may not be generally known, yet it is 
névertheless true, that a glass eye that re- 
presents the other in repose, cannot be dis- 
tinguished, when in the head, from the nat- 
ural eye. It will smile just like the other; 
it frowns, it sparkles with delight, it melts 





with love and tenderness, or darts the fire of 
genius or passion in all respects like the one 
that nature made. In what consists, then, 
the varied expressions of the eye? We an- 
swer, that color, in its relation with the com- 
plexion, is something, its size and form as 
compared with the face and head, is another ; 
but it is mainly the scenery around the eye, 
that gives it effect and expression. 

As the eye itself never changes, except to 
contract or expand in a stronger or weaker 
light—as proved by the fact that the glass 
eye keeps pace exactly with the natural one, 
in all apparent changes of that speaking 
organ—we conclude that what are called 
“the various expressions of the eye,” is the 
result of the change of the scenery around 
it, and not of the eye itself. Some eyes when 
at rest are more expressive than others, 
owing to their color, and the size, shape and 
color of the different members around them. 
Could we raise one eyelid and depress fhe “ 
other, and then exhibit the eyes through a 
mask, you might torture the man with pain, 
elate him with joy, melt him with sympathy, 
enrage him to desperation with anger, con- 
vulse him with laughter, inspire him with 
hope, depress him with fear, or haunt him 
with despair, and through all these varied 
and opposing emotions, his eyeballs would 
glare upon you through the mask without 
the slightest change of expression. If the 
eyes filled with tears, you could not tell 
whether it were mirth or sorrow that caused 
them to flow. If one eye were artificial it 
would look exactly like its fellow, and so 
would it if you remove the mask, and again 
allow the surrounding scenery of the eyes to 
yield its usual expression. 

To illustrate how much the appearance of 
the head changes the expression of the face, 
we introduce four engravings. These are 
made up from two portraits, each of which is 
engraved on two pieces of wood, divided just 
above the eyes, so that the head of each can 
be united with the face of the other. These 
parts are mismatched and stereotyped, as 
seen in the second and fourth portraits; the 
first and third are the original engravings. 
Two of the four, then, are as nature made 
them, the other two are composed of the 
head of each on the face of the other. 

The first is a correct portrait of Vitellius, who 
was one of the most cruel and depraved of 
the Roman emperors. This head and face 
indicate a low degraded character, in which 




















FERENT HEAD. 
Here we have the same face precisely, in- 
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animal propensity greatly prevails over the 
moral sentiments. 





VITELLIVS. 

What a beastly face! how sensual and 
gluttonous! What tyranny and severity! 
How much of the base robber and murderer 
are seen in that countenance! How sav- 
age and how repulsive! But if we look at 
the low, broad head, we find a solution of 
the character, especially if it be coupled with 
such a gross temperament. What talent he 
possesses will be worked out through the 
animal nature, or suborned to serve the 
beastly passions. 

In looking at this portrait, our conclusions 
respecting the character are drawn as rauch 
from the head as from the face, and, we 
think, ten times more, as will be seen in the 
following portrait. 





. Me Hw 
THE FACE OF VITELLIUS WITH A DIF- 
D 


cluding the eyes; but we have added to it 
the head of Thomas Wilson, a highly intel- 
lectual and moral man. What a world-wide 
difference now appears in the expression of 
the face itself, when thus surmounted by an 
elevated and noble head! Before, that face 
indicated that all the talent would be brutal- 
ized and expended on the body, in low, gross, 
animal indulgence. Now, with a decent 
head attached to it, the whole expression, of 
the face even, is changed. This head appears 
as if it could absorb and use up all ‘the im- 
mense vitality and physical power indicated 
by the face; that the man should be a noble 
and powerful specimen of the human race, 
having a head to devise and execute great 
things, and a body equal to its support. 
Here we have the mental engine as well as 
the bodily boiler to generate its steam. The 
whole character is now reversed. The power 
works upward tbrough the brain, while in 
our first engraving, it all worked downward 
in the channel of savage cruelty, appetite, 
and lust. How this head redeems and ele- 
vates the character and expression of the face 
of Vitellius! and, by converse, how the beast- 
ly head of Vitellius brutalizes his face; which 
face, when coupled with a good head, as in 
this portrait, gives the expression of gigantic 
strength, nobleness, and moral and intellee- 
tual grandeur. 





THOMAS WILSON, D.D, LL.D. _ 

We here give the full portrait of a man 
remarkable for his talent, purity, and elevation 
of character, and delicacy of temperament. 

Thomas Wilson was born in England, in 
1663. Having been thoroughly educated 
for the Church, and been settled in the min- 














istry, such were his talents and virtues, that, 
in 1698, “he was forced,” to use his own 
words, “ into the bishopric of the Isle of Man, 
and received the degree of LL. D.” In 1708, 
he prepared his celebrated “ Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions,” and so admirable was his con- 
duct as a prelate, that the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge honored him with the 
degree of D. D. Lord Chancellor King de- 
clared, that “if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost elsewhere, it might be 
found in all its purity in the Isle of Man.” 
He was a pattern of benevolence, of enlarged 
and liberal views, a zealous friend to the poor, 
and lived, like Oberlin, for the human race. 

Though he was a peer of the realm, he 
always declined taking his seat in the House 
of Lords, because, as he said, “ Christ’s king- 
dom not being of this world, he thought the 
Church should have nothing to do with the 
State.” He was offered the see of Exeter, 
but he could not be prevailed on to accept it, 
with all its honors and emoluments, prefer- 
ring his more obscure position, where he 
could do the laboring classes more good. 

One day, at Court, Queen Caroline, in view 
of his refusal of the rich bishopric of Exeter, 
perceiving him approach, thus complimented 
him at the expense of several bishops who 
were then in her majesty’s presence: “ Here, 
my lords, is a bishop, whose object is not 
translation, and who will not part with his 
spouse because she is poor.” 

Such was the character of Thomas Wilson, 
and we ask, whether it is the face or the 
head that gives the impression of his great- 
ness and goodness? To test this we give his 
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WILSON’S FACE AND VITELLIUS’S HEAD. 
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The smallness and delicacy of this face in- 
dicate a finer temperament and less brutality 
of character than does the entire portrait of 
Vitellius, as seen in the first engraving of 
this series. The translation, however, of Wil- 
son’s face to the head of Vitellius, does not 
reform the character and elevate it to any- 
thing like moral respectability. He appears 
less brutal in his disposition, but no whit 
more honest. Vitellius proper, would rob, burn, 
sink and destroy, while this portrait would 
be a kind of scheming, cheating, piratical 
character—he would be sly, crafty, cold, 
and heartless; would secretly use the steel 
on an enemy, or warily calumniate his cha- 
racter, or, like Judas or Iago, treacherously 
betray him; but not like Vitellius fall upon 
and brutally destroy an enemy in open day. 
What a calculating, scheming, selfish, and 
yet cowardly look this last portrait presents. 
It evinces the craftiness of the fox and the 
cowardly cruelty of the wolf! The truth is, 
such a head, on whatever face you put it, curses 
the character in the estimation of every ob- 
server, even if they know nothing of the 
claims of physiognomy or of the science of 
phrenology. Nature has endowed man with 
capacity to judge of his fellow-man in a gen- 
eral sense, more especially the extremes of 
character, independently of science, or rather, 
this judgment is an intuition or natural ap- 
prehension of the deductions of science. 


The case, we think, is here made plain, 
that the physiognomy of the head rather than 
that of the face, is that which mankind use 
in determining character, for certain it is, that 
similar characters are found with very dissim- 
ilar faces, but, the temperament being the 
same, this is never the caso with dissimilar 
heads. Such a head as that of Vitellius, 
Nero, or Pope Alexander VI., will always be 
a monster of wickedness, though their faces 
may vary in appearance as do those of the 
persons just named, while on the contrary, 
virtue, talent, and goodness are the prevailing 
characteristics of all such heads as those of 


Melancthon, Oberlin, and Thomas Wilson, 


though their faces bear no special resem- 
blance to each other, any more than do the 
faces of Nero, Vitellius, and Pope Alexan- 
der. 


The physiognomy of the face consists not 
so much in the form of the features, as it 
does in the working of the mind upon the soft 
parts. Thus a vigorous intellect, unbending 
resolution, or strong passions result from the 


| phrenological organs of the brain, and those 
having similar character always have similar 
phrenological heads, yet their faces may be 
quite, nay radically, dissimilar in form, as in 
cases where the head and character are inhe- 
rited from one parent and the face from the 
other. Similar heads may impress different- 
ly formed faces, in a way to give us an idea 
of the presence of the strong emotions of the 
character, when they are aroused, but we re- 
gard the physiognomy of the head discovered 
by Gall and Spurzheim, and given to the 
world under the name of Phrenology, as the 
only reliable index of character, and that all 
that the face reveals, and much more, can be 
found in the head, which, by all physiogno- 
mists, is regarded as the seat of thought and 
emotion. 








Chucational Department. — 


SECULAR EDUCATION, 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


[At a public meeting recently held at the United 
Presbyterian Church in Paisley, Scotland, for the 
purpose of hearing addresses delivered by Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, on the sub- 
ject of a national system of unsectarian and secu- 
lar education similar to that now prevalent in many 
of the United States, Mr. Combe, after some pre- 
liminary remarks respecting the objects of the 
meeting, and the position of himself and Mr. Simp- 
son as volunteers in the cause to express their inde- 
pendent sentiments, spoke as follows :]— 


Our object, then, is to consider how the working 
classes might be best benefited by education. Ed- 
ucation can alter the structure neither of the physi- 
cal world nor of our own organization. “The ut- 
most that it can do for us is to make us acquainted 
with that structure, with our own organization in 
relation to it, and how we should conduct ourselves 
so as to secure that amount of well-being which, as 
far as our knowledge tells us, is attainable ; train- 
ing us, at the same time, to the habits leading to 
that conduct which knowledge has recommended 
for adoption.” Does the education generally given 
fulfill these conditions? Of what does it consist ? 
Of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and the 
catechism. Reading and writing are invaluable as 
the means of acquiring and communicating knowl. 
edge, but they do not constitute knowledge of cre- 
ation themselves. They do not furnish us with di- 
rect notions of things, and without these we can 
make small progress in practical affairs. 


Mr. Duppa, in his work on the Education of the 
Peasantry of England, saye, “ How few can give a 





minute and accurate description of an object! And 
why is this? Because they have not the habit of 
accurate observation, and they have not that habit, 
because in modern education a child’s observation is 
willfully drawn away from things to the signs of 
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things ; and the boy who might easily have been 
made to distinguish the nature and properties of 
the objects around him, has learned only to distin- 
guish one letter from another.” 

In teaching by books, the child has to create the 
object in his own mind from the words. How 
widely different are the conceptions of the same 
object formed from words by different minds ; but 
show us the things and exercise attention on them, 
and they are never forgotten, and how clear our 
ideas become. Take your own trades as examples, 
Can you make a lock without the most accurate 
observation of the various parts of which it consists, 
and of their relations to each other, to the key and 
to the door? Can you make a power-loom or a 
steam-engine, or the beautiful shawls of Paisley, 
without accurate observation and a steady exercise 
of reflection ? 


Let us bear in mind, then, that before we can 
execute any complicated and useful work, we must 
possess a great extent of accurate knowledge, and 
this implies adequate powers of observation and 
reflection. But there is a kind of work which may 
be accomplished with a small amount of mental 
culture—that is, labor with the muscles, such as 
digging canals and railways, foundations for houses, 
carrying bricks and mortar up ladders, &c. For 
these operations small intellectual skill suffices ; 
but in this department, unfortunately, viz: in the 
application of mere animal force, the laborer meets 
with two formidable competitors—the horse and 
the steam-engine—they supply power wholesale, 
and the unfortunate laborer furnishes it only in re- 
tail, in small quantities compared to them, and at 
an expensive rate. He is forced by them out of 
the labor market. Skilled labor, on the other hand, 
with which the horse and the steam-engine cannot 
compete, is generally much better remunerated. 


The first grand object of the laboring classes 
should be to escape as speedily as possible from 
this unequal contest with the horse and steam 
power. And how can this be done? Only by ac- 
quiring skill and elevating their mental condition ; 
and education affords the only means of doing so. 
But what kind of education? Mere reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic, however valuable as prelimi- 
nary studies, do not suflice to instruct, exercise, and 
invigorate the whole mental faculties, and the 
catechism teaches little concerning the affairs of 
this world. We must look to other studies, 

If the savage desires to increase the powers of 
hearing of his son, to train him to detect the ap- 
proach of an enemy while still distant, does he 
merely talk to him about listening? No: he pla- 
ces him with his ear to the ground, and bids him 
try to discover and distinguish the minutest vibra- 
tions of the earth, and to judge by them of the 
number and direction of the footsteps which occa- 
sion them. To train his sight, he employs him in 
observing minutely the most distant objects. To 
increase his powers of walking, running, and leap- 
ing, he exercises his muscles in performing feats of 
agility. In training the higher faculties of the 
mind we must imitate the savage in educating the 
senses. We must exercise them on their appropri- 
ate objects. .What are these objects? Here the 
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most stupendous view of God’s wisdom and good- 
ness breaks upon our understanding and captivates 
our imagination. He has made eyes to see, and 
created a sun as the illuminating orb to render our 
eyes useful. He has given us ears, and established 
vibrations in elastic bodies to suit the structure of 
our ears. But he has done greatly more. He has 
created an external world adapted in the most ad- 
mirable manner to the human faculties, and placed 
it at our disposal as a theater for exertion, and a 
storehouse of materials for our use. 


Let us trace this adaptation and its consequences, 
and let us take practical examples. What was the 
Vale of the Clyde a few hundred years ago? Com- 
paratively a wilderness. Broom grew on the 
broomy knowe where new streets extend in miles, 
and a ceaseless train of vehicles during day trans- 
ports the products of every clime from it to distant 
towns. Glasgow was a village! Greenock a port, 
without ships loading, only a few fishing boats, and 
Paisley a village. 

What has called into existence the magnificent 
ships that by sails and steam now leave the Clyde 
to traverse the world? Was it mere bone and 
muscle ? or was it labor combined with intellect 
and directed by science? Whence came the glori- 
ous city of Glasgow, with Paisley, and Renfrew, 
and Airdrie, as its appendages? From sheer labor 
or from labor illuminated by mind? What pro- 
duced the Grand Exhibition and your exquisite 
fabrics there shown? and conceive for a moment 
what an astounding amount of knowledge and skill 
is embodied in the houses, warehouses, and in the 
spinning and weaving, dyeing, and dressing ma- 
chinery of Glasgow and Paisley, which, impelled 
by steam, perform every day the labor of hundreds 
of thousands of men. It was mind that created 
them. It was improved and instructed intellect 
that called them all forth from the rude materials 
of stone and lime, of coal, clay, iron, and wood. 
God presented our predecessors with these raw ma- 
terials, and he gave them intellectual faculties fit- 
ted to discover their qualities, and to apply them 
to promote human enjoyment. 

What glowing pleasures have not the possessors 
of these faculties experienced as they have seen 
ships and houses, and steam- engines, and mills, and 
the countless fabrics produced by their skill and 
industry growing under their hands. This is the 
reward instituted by the Creator to man when he 
employs his faculties on their related objects. But 
skill and labor were not all that were required to 
fill the Vale of Clyde with the treasures which we 
behold. Economy was necessary, because these 
grand and multifarious objects are the surplus left 
by successive generations, over and above what 
they themselves consumed. They were all consum- 
ing, i. e. eating and drinking, wearing clothes, and 
living in houses, while they were working ; and 
what we now see is the mere surplus of their in- 
dustry, the legacy they have left to us, as their 
heirs, after having used a portion of their wealth 
themselves ; and what a magnificent succession they 
have bestowed on us! But still other mental qual- 
ities were necessary. Honesty, fidelity, punctuality, 
and order must have prevailed. Before these pro- 
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ducts could be created, their producers must have 
acted like well-adjusted wheels and pinions, each 
performing his own work in his proper time and 
place. Without these and other moral qualities, you 
would have had destruction, contention, confusion, 
disappointment, waste, and poverty. Here, then, we 
see that our present condition of well-being has 
been attained by labor, instructed and guided by 
intellect, aided by economy, and the moral virtues ; 
and the idea may naturally present itself, that we 
must already possess all these qualities, since we 
boast of the things they have created ; and it may 
be asked, why, then, all this vehement outcry about 
deficiency of education? This brings us closer to 
the merits of the question which we are now as- 


sembled to consider. 
[To be concluded. ] 





Mechanical Department. 


GRAVEL-WALL, MODE OF BUILDING. 


Ww ITS CHEAPNESS. 


About a year ago, our Journal brought forward 
this new mode of constructing walls, and promised 
to explain it still further after its senior editor should 
have completed those experiments then in progress, 
by way of ascertaining its cheapness, durability, 
manner of construction, etc. These experiments 
were not completed in season to be presented in the 
last volume, and will therefore be explained in the 
present. 

Our first statement is, that it has rar More than 
realized our highest expectations concerning it, both 
as respects facility and cheapness of construction, 
durability, strength, and every valuable property of 
a wall for houses, barns, and every kind of building. 
Beyond all question, it is destined soon to revolu- 
tionize the present mode of constructing houses, 
and to substitute the Gravet-watt in place of brick, 
wood, and stone. In fact, it realizes a progress in 
this department of human want and art as great as 
has been made in any other form of improvement. 
We therefore introduce it to our readers with the 
utmost confidence, and shall proceed to present it 
in its various aspects. 

First, in its onzapness. Respecting this, let the 
following facts decide the question. The senior ed- 
itor put up the upper story of his house, which is 
256 feet in circumference, and 11 feet 4 inches high, 
at the following cost :— 


Common labor, 44 days, at $12 per month. $20 00 








Carpenter Work. ......eeeeeeeeeees eooe 700 
Mason laying window sills, arches, and ley- 
Cling Wall... wecigovecesesesecescces 2 50 


Lime, 250 bush., slacked, at 4 cts per bush. 10 00 





Lumber for standards and top of wall.... 6 00 
1,000 brick for window sills and arches... 6 50 
Board Of MOOG 0406 cantescevsvsnsess, 18.00 
Sand, nails, horse to haul up, use of boards 
for troughs, &C........seeeeees = henathiags 
DOE oe SMITHS eoeees 879 00 


This estimate does not include my own labor, 
which consisted in superintending and rendering 
such assistance as the occasion required. The car- 
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penter work included the erecting and bracing the 
standards or guides, to which to nail the boards, in 
which the mortar was put, and the putting up of 
those boards, as well as the setting of the window- 
frames, erecting scaffolds, etc. The mortar was 
hoisted by a horse and tackle. Now, if that wall 
had been put up in the ordinary way, with bricks 
and mortar, it would have cost scarcely less than a 
thousand dollars, especially since it was FIFTY FEET 
FROM THE GROUND. At all events, this point can be 
ascertained by applying to mechanics. The price 
will of course vary, but compare their estimates 
with those above given. I was particularly sur- 
prised that it took so little lime, and yet in the story 
below $12 worth of lime put up the wall of the 
same length, and twelve feet high, besides building 
half of a large cistern, with a wall eighteen inches 
thick, and in addition casting several pillars, and 
making up a bed of mortar. Doubtless more lime 
and sand would have made the wall better, but it 
STANDS, and answers every purpose as it is. This 
estimate includes simply the wall itself, not the 
window-frames, yet does include’setting them ; but 
it includes two large door-frames, and the bricks 
required for the door and window-sills and arches. 


The amount of wall thus put up would build a 
house 45 feet long, 25 feet wide, and two stories 
AND A HALF HIGH, the stories 9, 8, and 4 feet. This 
would be called a house of good size. Now let 
the reader ask any mason,and carpenter for what 
they will put up the walls of a house 25 by 45, and 
two stories and a half high, those stories to be 9, 8, 
and 4 feet respectively, excepting simply the ma- 
king of the window-frames, and have the whole 
ready for laying the floor timbers, and compare that 
estimate with the cost as given above, namely, $79, 
and he will be able to compare the cheapness of 
this mode of structure with either brick, wood, or 
stone. In the above estimate, we have not made 
much allowance for getting the mortar bed ready, 
and for the rigging necessary in the start, because 
these had been previously prepared with which to 
build the lower stories. But our estimate includes 
all the time and materials spent from the time of 
actually beginning the’story in question, and leav- 
ing it ready for receiving the timbers of the roof. 
The cost of the preceding stories was about the same 
—perhaps from five to ten dollars greater, the wall 
being thicker, and the work carried on to not quite 
so good advantage. Our estimate does not include 
the plastering of the outside, which, however, is 
not a very expensive process, provided the walls 
are put up as they should be. This would require 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars, according to the 
style, and the rapidity of the workmen employed, 
which would be a trifle more than putting the ordi- 
nary plastering on, after the lathing is done—for as 
in this case the plaster is put directly upon the wall, 
to which it adheres with a tenacity and firmness 
far greater than it would do upon lath or brick. 

In subsequent articles we shall describe the 
mode of pore it, and tell, in detail, those who may 
wish to adopt it, how to begin, proceed, and com- 
plete; merely adding, that it is so easy and so 
simple, that almost anybody, with a respectable 
share of ingenuity, can erect the rough wall of a house. 


—- 
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SHIPS AND NAVIGATION. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Man is a migrating being ; there isa spirit within 
continually inciting him to search after new objects 
of interest and curiosity. But not being an 
aquatic animal, and having but limited physical 
powers, he finds a natural barrier to his wandering 
desires, in the broad rivers, the spreading lake, the 
wild sea, and the blue boundless ocean. His men- 
tal quality of invention, however, enables him to 
gratify his wildest spirit of adventure, by con- 
structing vessels in which, and by which, he 
can brave the fiercest billows, and cross the most 
tempestuous oceans. Of all the created beings on 
this terrestrial ball, man only progresses ; and we 
have no better evidence of this fact than in the pro- 
gress of the construction and management of sailing 
vessels, The savage has his rude canoe, Figure 1. 








Fie. 1. INDIAN CANOE. 
He has seen the trunk of a tree floating on the 
waters ; he has scooped it out with his stone hatchet, 
and now it obeys his paddle as the steed obeys the 
bridle of its rider. In this rude remnant of an 
aged oak or pine, he goes forth in quest of his prey 
beneath the wave, and, alas too often, to make war 
upon his fellow man. The ancient Scythians used 
t«. cross large rivers by using inflated skins to sup- 
port them. The Esquimaux of the arctic regions, 
now build their boats of whalebone and sealskin. 
The ancient Britons were known to have used 
cobbles made of willows, covered with raw hide. 
All the natives of the Pacific isles, when first dis- 
covered, had canoes made of the trunks of trees. 
Our Indians use canoes made of bark lashed to 
wooden ribs and cemented with the pitch of the pine 

It has been asserted, that the various kinds of 
sailing vessels now employed, were successively, at 
great intervals in man’s progress, brought into use ; 
but we have no evidence that this is strictly true, 
for the Dyak of Borneo, cannibal though he is repre- 
sented to be, may often be seen with his lateen-sail- 
rigged junk, going forth to plunder and destroy. 

A ship is undoubtedly the noblest machine that 
ever was invented, and naval architecture is, per- 
haps, the noblest art. A ship consists of so many 
parts, that it requires quite a large volume to ex- 
plain their names and uses ; and besides this, quite 
a number of laws must be taken into consideration 
in its construction, such as the hull being of the form 
of least resistance, greatest strength, capacity for 
carrying, speed, safety, and comfort. The progress 
of naval architecture is distinctly marked in the 
difference and excellence of the vessels used by the 
savage and civilized ; and the perfection to which 
this art is carried in any nation is a good test of its 
civilization. At the present moment, it is carried to 
the greatest perfection in the United States, and 
this is a remarkable circumstance, not only indica- 
tive of man’s progress in this art, but also of the 
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great mutations among nations. America is but a 
few hundred years old in history, and the art of na- 
val architecture is ascribed to the Greeks at a 
period more than twenty-five hundred years anterior 
to that evening when Columbus first beheld the 
“ flickering torch-light ” which told him that he had 
discovered a “New World.” Did one race of men, 
like the brutes, learn nothing from a former race, 
and thus perpetuate nothing new, the rude canoe, 
Figure 1, would be the only example of man’s 
constructive genius; but, happily, he, possesses a 
God-like quality of mind in science, and at an early 
age, even in the days of Solomon, and Hiram, King 
of Tyre, he built noble vessels, and made long and 
dangerous voyages. It is related that Ptolemy 
Philopater, King of Egypt, built one vessel of two 
hundred and eighty cubits long, (420 feet,) thirty- 
eight broad, and forty-eight high. It carried four 
thousand rowers, four hundred sailors, and three 
thousand soldiers. No vessel of modern times can 
compare with this one for size, yet, for all truly 
practical and useful purposes, it certainly would 
take a lower rank than the most inferior naval ves- 
sel of modern times. Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
built—under the direction of the famous Archi- 
medes—a ship which far exceeded the huge le- 
viathan of Ptolemy. It had banqueting rooms, 
stables, gardens, baths, a temple of Venus, and 
eight huge towers for fighting men. It was a 
floating walled city, grand, huge, cumbrous, and to- 
tally unfit for what we now would call useful pur- 
poses. The Greeks, no doubt, built and used some 
excellent vessels, the general tonnage of which was 
about sixty-five tons each. With these, they navi- 
gated along the coasts of the Old World, much the 
same as the Greeks now do, without compass 
or chart. No record of ancient naval architecture, 
as a scientific work, is said to exist, consequently, 
we cannot truly tell to what perfection they ar- 
rived, or what rules the Greeks followed. Some, 
however, contend, that, traditionally, we have built 
upon the foundations which they laid. This is not 
substantiated by positive evidence. It is more 
probable that we built upon a foundation laid by 
the celebrated Norsemen of Scandanavia, the Sea 
Kings, who, undoubtedly, were the most hardy 
and adventurous seamen of old, and were the pro- 
genitors of the modern nations which excel all 
others in nautical eaterprise and daring. 

In the ‘‘ Middle Ages,” the Italian Rupublics— 
Venice and Genoa—were the greatest naval powers. 
The vessels which were employed then, were termed 
“Galleys.” They had one, two, and some three 
masts, and although they used sails, they trusted more 
to the rowers, These were men placed in rows along 
side of the ship, inside—sometimes two or three 
banks of them above one another—and they moved 
the vessel with long oars. The labor was very 
severe, hence condemned criminals were sentenced 
to such toils, and were chained to their seats. They 
were called “galley slaves.” It appears that the 
northern nations of Europe early trusted to the 
sail alone, and long before Venice became great in 
the Adriatic, the Norseman and Island Celts em- 
ployed both sloops and schooners. 

Figure 2 is a sloop. It is a vessel of but one tall 
mast, and one very large main-sail, which projects 
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towards the stern. It has a top-sail and two angu- 
lar jib-sails. Some of these vessels sail very fast. 








A “cutter” is a sloop-rigged vessel, employed for 
government purposes as an armed vessel. 





Figure 3 is a schooner. It has two masts, and is 
a very beautiful craft. Its sails are named after the 
masts; it is just a sloop, with an additional mast, 
The rigging and sails of the schooner and sloop are 
different entirely from that of the other vessels we 
are about to describe. The main and fore-sails of 
the schooner are suspended by booms, termed 
“ gaffs,” which reach from the masts towards the 
stern, and support the upper edge of the sails. The 
top-eails on the masts, in most of our schooners, are 
angular, and one huge angular jib-sail is more com- 
monly used than two; this is the case with those 
fine schooners, the New York pilot boats. The 
fewer sails, if they answer the same purpose for 
sailing, are more convenient for quick handling; 
this is very important for sloops and schooners, as 
such kind of vessels are used in coasting, where 
they have often to make short and quick tacks; 
sluops and schooners are very handy vessels for 
such purposes. The large sails are secured on their 
inner edge to hoops which encircle the masts, and 
are hauled up by ropes, named “haul-yards,” from 
the deck. The hoops are drawn up and drop down 
on the mast. The gaffs are swung round, merely 
from one side of the vessel to the other, in making 
a new tack. “Tacking” means a vessel sailing 
against the wind, and running sometimes to the one 
side, at an angle to its straight course and sometimes 
to the other side, like walking zig-zag on a straight 
road. 

At the head of this class of sailing vessels, stands 
the yacht, and at the head of all the yachts stands 
the America, which is here represented in her 
“bounding lines of beauty.” She is represented as 
ready for the great match at Cowes; her jib and 
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flying-jib-sails are up, likewise her fore-sail, her 
main-sail, and top-tri-sail, The waves are bound 
beneath her, and the starry flag of America now 
meets the meteor flag of England in a contest of 
peace for the mastery of the seas. England excel» 
all nations on the face of the earth for yachts, or 
pleasure vessels. Hundreds of her wealthy noble- 
men and merchants have their yachts, and being a 
nautical nation, the greatest encouragements are 
held out to improve all their vessels. There is a 
Royal Yacht Club, and every year there is a race 
for a splendid silver cup, the gift of Royalty. 
This race is open to the yachts of all nations, and 
the Earl of Wilton, as Commodore of the club, 
tendered an invitation to our countrymen to contend 
for the royal prize, and to come over and share the 
hospitalities of old England at the World’s Fair. In 
behalf of the New York Yacht Club, the invitation 
was accepted, and the yacht America, designed by 
Mr. George F. Steers, of New York city, was sent 
over under the command of the Commodore, John 
C. Stevens, and his associates, Colonels J. A. Hamil- 
top and W. E. Stevens, to enter the lists and con- 
tend for the Royal prize, which, as yet, had never 
been snatched from the hardy islanders of old Al- 
bion. 

When the America quietly glided into British 
waters, she was right nobly received: she was the 
first American yacht seen on those waters, and the 
Earl of Wilton, and others of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, lost no time in giving their American 
brethren the right hand of friendship. 

On the 22d day of last August, Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, was a place of intense interest, es- 
pecially to England and America. On that day, 
the Queen’s cup was to be won by England against 
all the world, or lost for the first time in her proud 
history. This year witnessed another foe never 
seen before in such a race, and from some trials and 
reports circulated about the America’s sailing quali- 
ties, it may be said, that when she unfurled her sails, 
as she now looms up on our engraving, “the bold- 
est of Old England there, held his breath for a 
time.” Seventeen yachts entered the contest, but 
a hundred spread their sails together. It was a no- 
ble sight, such as can be seen in no other country. 
In a short space, the America passed every yacht 
in the squadron, and when it came toa place called 
“the Needles,” it was asked by the Queen, “ Who 
was first?” The America, was the answer ; “ Who is 
second ?” There is no second, was the next reply. 
The America came in the winner of the Royal cup, 
and the trophy of that victory is now in America— 
in possession of the New York Yacht Club. When 
Commodore Stevens went away, he promised to 
the members of the club to bring back the Royal 
cup, and nobly did he perform his promise. The 
America was visited by the Queen in person, as a 
mark of the estimation in which she held the 
America. 

In the contest for this cup, many Americans 
were afraid that the America would not get fair 
play, and Commodore Stevens had many warnings 
about the pilot. The Admiral of the Portsmouth 
station, however, furnished him with a pilot, and 
said he would be personally responsible for him ; 
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WINNING YACHT ‘“‘AMERICA,.’ 








everything was done fairly, openly, kindly, and cour- 
teously. On the 28th day of last August, the 
America beat the Titania, an iron yacht of R. Ste- 


was a lighter vessel than the America, but the vic- | 


that of a schooner. It has the same kind of rigging 
as a ship, that is, “ square-rigging,” with the excep- 


| tion of one sail, the one seen at the stern, resembling 
phenson, C. E., in a contest for £100. The Titania | 


| 


tory was easily won, although the Titania was a | 


fine sailor. The America was built by W. H. 
Brown, of this city. She is 170 tons burden, has a 
keel 82 feet long, and a deck 94 feet. Her greatest 
width is 224 feet: her depth of hoid is 9 feet 3 
inches ; her fore-mast is 974 feet, and her main one 
81 feet. Her bow-sprit is hollow and 82 feet long; 


her fore-gaff is 24 feet, and her main-gaff 28 feet. | 


The main-boom, on which the foot of the main-sail 
is extended, is 58 feet. 

After the race with the Titania, the America was 
sold to an English nobleman. In some trials which 
had heen made with the yacht Maria and the 
America, previous to the latter sailing for Europe, 
the former proved the victor ; so that, although the 
America proved the fastest sailing yacht in Europe, 
a swifter is in America still. 





Fie. 4. BRIG. 


Figure 4 is a brig. This is a vessel with two 
masts, but the rigging is altogether different from 


the main-sail of the schooner. It is termed “the 
spanker.” 





Fie. 5. MERCHANT SHIP. 


Figure 5 isa ship. It has three masts. The one 


| represented is the merchant ship, some of which are 
| very large. A great reform has taken place in the 





construction of such vessels among us within two 
years. Ships termed “Clipper Ships,” built for the 
California and China trade, are built very sharp 
forward—of a beautiful model—the form of least 
resistance—and carry a great quantity of sail. 
They are built principally to make fast voyages, 
One of these ships, named the “ Flying Cloud,” 
went from New York to San Francisco in eighty- 
seven days. Some ships have been two hundred 
days on the same passage. The American clippers 
sail from New York to San Francisco, thence to 
Canton or Whampoa, in China, thence to London. 
They soon pay all expenses. American clippers 
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get more for cargo than English vessels. The rea- 
son of this is, they carry the goods so much quicker. 
They are employed by the English merchants in 
China. Some very fine clipper ships have recently 
been built in Britain. Aberdeen, a city situated in 
the north of Scotland has been distinguished for its 
fast sailing clippers, which are of the same form 
and style as the American clippers, but they have 
built none of equal tonnage to the American. Mer- 
chant ships are built much larger now than they 
were a few years ago. Seven hundred tons was 
held to be a large merchant ship fifteen years ago, 
but such a vessel is now classed as a small ship. 
Merchant ships of twelve, sixteen, and eighteen 
hundred tons burden are not uncommon. All things 
considered, the larger the ship, the faster will it 
sail, and it would not be strange, if merchant ships 
of three thousand tons burden were quite common 
in twenty years from the present date. 

Ships have three masts, and by these they are 
so distinguished, but some have four, such as the 
steamship “ City of Manchester.” The mast near 
the bow is “ the fore-mast,” middle one, “the main- 
mast,” and the one at the stern, “the mizzen-mast.” 
All sails derive their names from the mast, yard, 
boom, or stay upon which they are extended or 
bent. Although the form of sails is different, they 
are all either quadrilateral or triangular. In all 
quadrangular sails, the upper edge is called “the 
head,” the sides are called “ leeches,” and the lower 
edge “the foot.” If the head is parallel to the foot, 
the two lower corners are called “clues,” and the 
upper corners, “earings.” Such are the lower sails, 
except the mizzen-course ; the top-sails are next in 
order above the courses. (lower sails,) the top gal- 
lant sails above them, and the royals above them. 
These are all spread to their respective yards. The 
“ studding sails ” are extended by yards and booms. 
Quadrangular sails have not their heads parallel to 
the foot ; the inner corner at the head is called “ the 
nock,” the outer “the peak,” the inner corner at 
the foot is termed “ the tack,” the outer, “ the clue.” 
The head is spread by a “ gaff,” and the “ fore-luch ” 
is bent to the mast by hoops or lacings. Triangu- 
lar sails are the stay-sails and the jib. They are 
extended upon the stays, between the masts, with 
hanks. The upper corner is called the head; the 
foremost corner, the tack ; and the outer, the clue. 
When spread to a yard they are called Jateen sails, 
and if to a mast, “shoulder-of-mutton” sails; in 
all of which cases, the foremost luch or edge is at- 
tached to its respective stay, yard, or mast, through- 
out its whole length. 

The principal aail is extended upon the main- 
mast, and is called the main-sail or main-course. 
The sail upon the main-top-mast, is the main-top- 
sail; that upon the main-top-gallant-mast, is the 
main-top-gallant sail; and the one above that, is 
the main-top-gallant-royal. The lower sail on the 
fore-mast, is the fore-sail ; the one above it, the fore- 
top-sail ; and the next, the fore-top-gallant ; and the 
top one, the fore-top-gallant royal. The lower sail 
on the stern or mizzen mast, is the mizzen-course ; 
the next, the mizzen-top-sail; mizzen-top-gallant, 
and mizzen-top-royal. On the mizzen-mast there 
is another sail sometimes used, termed the “ span- 
ker.” 
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boom, like the sail of a schooner. The angular 
sails hoisted above the bow-sprit are named the jib 
and flying-jib. Sails are sometimes bent under the 
bow-sprit, and are named the sprit-sail, which is 
the first, while that under the jib-boom is named 
the sprit-top-sail. The studding-sails derive their 
names, like the other sails, accurding to their sta- 
tions. The studding-sails are termed extra-sails, 
they being hoisted only under favorable breezes, 
They are extended beyond the different yards of 
the main and fore-masts. Those on the fore-mast 
are, the fore-lower-studding-sail, fore-top-mast-stud- 
ding-sail, fore-top-gallant-studding-sail, dc. 

To set sail, is to unfurl and expand the sails upon 
their respective yards and stays, in order to begin 
the action of sailing. This is done by ropes, termed 
braces and sheets. To haul taut the weather-brace, 
is to pull the brace of the sail tight on that quarter 
from which the wind is blowing. The Jee-brace, is 
the brace on the other side, opposite the weather 
or wind quarter. To make sail, is to spread an ad- 
ditional quantity, to increase the ship’s velocity. To 
shorten-sail, is to take in some of the sails, or part 
of asail. To strike sail, isto lower it suddenly— 
to salute another vessel. The British ships of war, 
at one time, claimed this from the vessels of all 
other nations ; this proud and vain claim is not in- 
sisted upon now. The American ships always re- 
fused it, and never paid homage to the boasted 
mistress of the seas; many of the British comman- 
ders had the good sense never to insist upon this 
claim. 

It is one of the most beautiful sights in creation— 
of inanimate nature—to see a ship, with all her 
canvas spread, bowling away before a smart 
breeze. She then “walks the waters like a thing 
of life.” 

The names of the different parts of the rigging are 
neither few nor far between ; there are cats-paws, rat- 
lins, buntlines, haliards, down-haulers, sheets, tacks, 
bowlines, clue-lines, gaskets, clue-garnets, earings; 
but it is impossible to describe their places and uses 
here ; enough has been said to present a very clear 
idea of the sails, which are the most striking part of 
the rigging of aship. In reading nautical works, 
youths are liable to imagine that the mast-head is 
the very top of the rigging, but this is not so; the 
round knob on the very top of the main-mast is 
named the main-truck. Many singular stories are 
told of sailors performing wonderful feats on the 
main-truck. At one time, while a Dutch and an 
English fleet were lying along side of one another, 
a Dutch sailor, celebrated for his activity, ran up 
the rigging, ascended to the main-truck, and mount- 
ing it, stood upon his head, to the no small pride of 
his own, and the chagrin of the English sailors, oné 
of whom, jealous for the honor of old England, as- 
cended the rigging like a cat, mounted to the main- 
truck, and threw his heels upwards, but not having 
such a good balance as the Dutchman, he came 
thundering down among the rigging, which luckily 
broke his fall, and he lighted unburt upon his feet 


| on the deck. He was stunned for a moment, but 


quickly recovered, and with more tact for wit, than 
standing on his head on the main-truck, he ran to 
the side of his ship, and shouted to his opponent, 


It is hoisted abaft the mizzen-mast on a “ There, mynheer, do that if you can.” 
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During the time of the Irish famine, in 1846-7, 
the Macedonean, an American frigate, was sent to 
Ireland and Scotland with provisions—an errand of 
mercy—to the suffering inhabitants of these two 


wear Greenock, Scotland, Queen Victoria was mak- 
her summer tour, in her steam-yacht, to that 
country. The commander of the American frigate, 
Commodore De Kay, willing to show the sovereign 
of Britain a sample of the American sailor’s in- 
trepidity and activity, ordered a man to ascend and 
sit upon each of the trucks. Three sailors ascended, 
and sat down on the top of the masts, making the 
trucks their stools, and sat as quietly and calmly 
on their elevated positions, while the Royal steamer 
was passing them, as if they had been enjoying a 
dinner of fresh mutton after a three years cruise, 
The day was beautiful, with a slight rocking 
breeze which swayed the masts of the Macedonean 
to and fro by the swell and the waves; the Ameri- 
can sailors away up on their trucks attracted every 
eye, and drew forth the warmest eulogies. 








Fie. 7. FIRST CLASS VESSEL OF WAR. 

There are two classes of war ships—the line-of 
battle-ship and the frigate. The ship-of-the-line is 
the noblest species of naval architecture and nau- 
tical management. It has three complete decks, 
and some of them, like the United States 
ship Pennsylvania, carry 120 guns. This vessel, 
represented in Fig. 7, is called a three-decker of the 
line. There are various rates of ships-of-the-line. 
The first carry from 100 guns upwards, and have 
850 men; the second rates carry from 100 to 90, 
with a compliment of 650 to 700 men. A com- 
mon rate is a 74 gun ship, which carries 600 men. 
The decks of a ship are like so many stories of a 
house. On the uppermost, extending on each side 
of the fore-mast, is the forecastle ; the next to the 
main-mast, is the gangway; behind that, to the 
mizzen-mast, is the guarter-deck ; and towards the 
stern, is the elevated part named the poop. The 
forecastle is the place for able-bodied seamen ; the 
poop is for the marines ; and the quarter-deck, that 
privileged spot, is for the officers. Below the up- 
per, is the main-deck, at the fore-part of which is 
the sick-ward ; the next to it, the cook-shop, (galley ;) 
and the after part is a cabin. The next is the 
middle-deck, the fore-part of which is a ward-room 
for the officers; the fourth floor is the lower deck, 
where the sailors sleep and mess, and where also, 
is the gun-room for inferior officers. The next 
floor is the orlop-deck ; it is below the water-line, 








countries. While she was in the Frith of Clyde, 
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and contains the cock-pit, (surgeon’s-room,) and the 
midshipmans’ mess-room. Beneath this deck is the 
hold, in which is placed the powder magazine, 
water, and provisions. Large guns are ranged on 
the four decks, each one looking out of his port-hole 
like a watch dog. 





Fic. 6. FRIGATE* 

The frigate is a smaller ship than the ship-of-the 
line, and rates from 28 up to 44 guns. The bat- 
teries are generally placed on two decks, the spar 
and the main-deck, where the principal force is 
placed. The utmost order prevails on board of a 
man-of-war—discipline is the first and last object 
of its successful organization. Time on shipboard 
is divided into watches, and these are reckoned by 
“bells.” There are six watches in the twenty-four 
hours—four hours each. The bell is struck every 
half hour, and half an hour after a watch has 
commenced, the bell strikes once. The Captain of a 
ship is a king on his own domain; he is the head 
of all on board, and his word is the supreme law. 
He is responsible for the safety and management 
of the ship, and his cares are very great. The 
next officers to the Captain, on board of a frigate, 
are six lieutenants, purser, sailing-master, chaplain, 
surgeon, and lieutenant of marines. The first lieu- 
tenant is next in command to the captain, and is 
like a vice-president. His duties are arduous ; he 
must see that the whole ship is kept clean, and in 
proper order ; and it is his duty to report the state 
of every part of the ship once a day to the cap 
tain. He takes more immediate and personal com- 
mand than the captain, and all the complicated 
eoncerns of the vessel are under his personal super- 
intendence. 

The other lieutenants take command of the 
several watches, one for each watch. They are in 
command of the vessel during the several watches, 
and must sail the ship, and make a full report of 
the weather, sailing, dic., &c. of the ship during the 
watches, to the captain. The sailing-master has 
arduous duties. He must look after the sailing of 
the vessel, and keep an account of the ship’s place 
on the ocean, and report the same twice a day to 
the captain—he is the navigator of the ship. The 
purser is the treasurer and book keeper. The sur- 
geon takes care of the bodies of the men, and the 
chaplain provides for their spiritual welfare. Mid- 
shipmen are apprentice officers, and in the Ameri- 
can, as well as the Royal navies of other countries, 
they are generally the sons of wealthy parents, and 
are of the privileged classes. They muster the 











watches, carry messages from the captain, take 
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charge of the boats that leave the ship, and make 
nautical observations. The boatswain has a silver 
whistle, and takes charge of the rigging; the car- 
penter has charge of the hull of the ship, and the 
stores in his department. The sail-master has 
charge of the canvas. 

The crew of a frigate is divided into petty offi- 
cers, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys. 
The marines are but soldiers on shipboard, they are 
the police of the sailors, and between them there is 
often much jealousy. There are stations for action 
termed general quarters, and the crew is mustered 
and inspected at their respective quarters, at least 
once a day. There are ten or twelve men to each of 
the guns in a broadside; there are first and second 
captains, spungers, loaders, powder-boys, &c., cc. 
At the tap of the drum there is a rush, sudden as 
a whirlwind, even if it is at midnight, of the men 
to their quarters. What to strangers would be 
confusion, is the discipline of order, for everything, 
and every man is at, and must be at, his place and 
duty at the right time. A sea fight is the most 
terrible of all; it is a cruel thing for men to stand 
off blowing out one another’s brains, with huge bul- 
lets, fired out of monster cannons. When wil: the 
time come when war will no more be known, nor 
required? It is the duty of all Christian nations 
to cultivate the principles of peace and good will. 

The peaceful triumphs of science and art, such 
as the victory of the yacht America over all those 
in the Royal Yacht Club, have delights for philan- 
thropists, and it is much to be desired that war 
should cease forever on sea and land. Much as the 
world is indebted to the progress of naval architec- 
ture, it is still enough to make us meek and free 
from vanity, to reflect, that but for the unceasing 
pointing of a tiny steel needle (the magnet) to the 
north pole, the great oceans would never be 
whitened with the snowy sails of our ships. Much 
as man has learned, there is still much in nature 
that is shrouded in mystery to him. He has much 
yet to learn, and when we look to the progress in 
discovery which he has made, he will yet learn 
much. At the present moment, the United States 
is next to England, the greatest naval nation in the 
world, and in a very few years it will be the very 
greatest. In naval architecture it is the first, and 
sensible and noble-hearted men look with greater 
admiration upon the triumph of the “ America,” and 
the trophies she has won, than standards taken in 
battle. igh 

Yankee Suips.—The British. journalists of a particular 
class are very dolorous on the subject of the superiority of 
the American sbips, and the perplexing and embarrassing 
fact that our craft can get freight in British ports at enor- 
mously high rates, while their own ships can get nothing, 
though they offer to carry cargoes at one-quarter price! 
The following is from the Hong Kong Register of Aug. 5:— 

“ Fine times these for American clippers! The Surprise, 
Captain Dumaresq, has been loaded fur London at £6, 
whilst plenty of British ships are lying idle and available at 
half the rate. The Surprise, we hear, earned $60,000 from 
New York to San Francisco; she will make $40,000 to 
London. We ask, are the Americans cutting us out, or 
have they done it? Let clipper freight be £6, or the rate by 
other ships £1 10s., the Americans get it; and we maintain 
that the carrying trade between China and England is as 
good as lost to British shipping.” 

[Straws show which way the wind blows.” Give us the 


supremacy on the skas, and we’ll risk the Yankees on the 
land.} 

4 * To the kindness of Messrs. J, & J. L. Gihon, of Philadelphia, we are 
indebted for several of these engravings, which are from their valuable 
work entitled ‘‘ Chambers’ Information for the People, a Popular Ency- 
clopedia ; First American Edition, with more than five hundred engra- 
vings.”” 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 














BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





“THOUGH HAND JOIN IN HAND, THE WICKED SHALL XOT 
BE UNPUNisHED.”—Prov. 11 chapter, 2ist verse. 

All men, to a greater or less degree, have a sense 
of responsibility for their private conduct. This is 
not the result of education. Education may shape 
the feeling, determine the things which are to be 
considered blame-worthy, and determine the de- 
gree of blame ; but the root-feeling is implanted by 
God as an original element of mind. To avoid the 
infliction of conscience for wrong doing puts men 
upon a thousand devices. Among them all, none 
is so successful as the belief that moral rectitude 
is to be measured differently in men acting indi- 
vidually, and in men acting in companies and con- 
federacies. 

No man would think of justifying the acts which 
he jointly performs with a hundred others, if he 
had performed them separately, and as a private 
man. 

Panties will act upon courses that would blast 
an individual beyond all hope of restoration— 
involving a violation of every moral principle and 
of honor. 

Reuicious Secrs, or men acting in behalf of 
them, will indulge in conduct that would sink them 
to the bottom of infamy, if performed by simple 
individuals, for their own private good. 

Reticious Partisans, when inflamed with the 
selfish zeal of a sect, will stoop to the most de- 
moralizing practices ; I will not say that violate the 
spirit of Christ—for that is a standard so high 
above such conduct, that no man would think of 
measuring by it—but that violate the common 
sentiments of honor among worldly men. Sects 
will in times of excitement perform deeds without 
a scruple, which would raise a blush in politics, and 
give Mammon himself a compunctious twinge of 
conscience. 

Inpivipvat Men, embarked in commerce, or as- 
sociated in finance, would perform a short and rapid 
march straight to the jail, if convicted of doing 
things which companies do, and to the doing of which 
they give “aid and comfort.” 

It may be well to examine the point, where the 
slight of hand takes place which shifts the respon- 
sibility from men to an abstraction—from members 
to a corporate company. A sense of guilt in men 
takes place upon the conscious volition by which 
they perform a wrong, or upon the full sensation 
that they, personally, have brought a wrong to pass. 
The evil is plain—no one else performed it—they, 
alone, performed it. But, acting with a multitude, 
men feel that their single volition could neither ac- 
complish nor prevent an object. It required a con- 
current choice of many to perform or refrain from a 
deed. In consequence, men feel that responsibilty 
will bear nearly the same relation to each individual 
that ‘that person’s volition did to the whole body. 
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In other words, as a wrong was done upon the 
united volition of all, so guilt will be an equal divi- 
dend. A man feels himself to be an agent—an in- 
strument—a creature to be used—a subordinate. 
This feeling is extremely subtle, and plausible to 
the last degree. I suppose the following state- 
ments will comprise the most important truths re- 
lating to this branch of ethics :— 


1. That no man is responsible for the actions of 
a community, a company, or association of any 
sort, when he in nowise countenanced their evil, but 


opposed them. 

2. That every man is personally guilty of the 
misdeeds of any association, if he countenanced the 
misdeeds, or failed to oppose them. 

8. That, in rll cases, the neglecting to prevent, 
when it was possible, or giving indirect assent, or 
purposely leaving it to be understood that he fa- 
vored ; or an evasion and standing aloof when a 
wrong was to be done, that he might not be forced 
to oppose it, or expressly to countenance it—all 
these sly, evasive ways, these subtle indirections, 
are just as really guilt as open consent, and as 
much meaner, as they make up in hypocrisy what 
they lack in courage. 

4. That the guilt of joint wickedness is not dis- 
tributive and divisional, but individual and personal, 
each one is guilty of the whole crime. If ten men 
conspire to destroy a victim, each is not guilty of 
one-tenth of the crime, but each man is as guilty 
as if he had alone performed the deed. Guilt, in 
God’s law, is measured by the state of tHe acror’s 
MIND; as, whether he desired the wrong, whether 
he chose it; in short, whether the act was performed 
in his own mind. 

This is a just ground. Men certainly would do 
in private, what they do in associations, if under 
the same circumstances. It is only want of courage 
that prevents a man from lying, slandering, stealing, 
and swindling in his private and personal inter- 
course with society, as he does in a speculating 
company. The influence of a hundred men, their 
joint wisdom, power, and skill, make it a hundred 
times safer for a man to do wrong in partnership, 
than to do wrong alone. But if solitary evil were 
as secure, a man who would deliberately swindle 
as a part of a company, would as a private citizen. 

In all the remarks which I proceed to make, let 
me be understood not to implicate the general 
character of the associations of which I shall treat. 
Above all, let me not be understood to involve 
every man that is a Christian, a business man, a 
representative, dc.,in the censures which I shall 
deal. 

It is often said that a man is a very bad man in 
his public transactions, but a very worthy man in 
private life! This is so in fact; the reason is, 
either that he dare not do alone what he dare to do 
under the safeguard of party or association ; or 
else, that he has two sorts of conscience—a_perso- 
nal conscience, and a company conscience. 

I shall proceed to speak in the following order :— 

1. Men in Firms. 

2. Men in Companies. 

8. Men in representative Professions. 

4. Men in Civil Communities, 
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5. Men in Parties, Political. 

6. Men in Parties, Religious. 

7. Men Confederated for Crime. 

8. Men in Civil Representative Offices, 

L 
MEN ACTING AS PARTNERS IN FIRMS. 

I remark that there is not a single provision for 
the moral conduct of men which does not bind com- 
mercial firms. Evasion, falsehood, fraud, robbery, 
dishonesty, and dishonor of every kind, are just 
the same before God in a commercial firm, as they 
would be in a single member of it. Nor can any 
man be allowed to charge it upon an abstraction, 
and say, J did not do it—the firm did it. If the 
firm did it, that is only a euphemism—a soft way 
of saying that three men agreed together that each 
and all of them would defraud, or in any way do 
wrong, and divide the profits between them. Yes: 
the profits will be divided; but the whole villany, 
unparcelled and undivided, will be charged up to 
each man! Nor will God be mocked: the miser- 
able subterfuges which men employ to bribe their 
consciences, will not bribe God. All the sideway 
paths, by which men come at last to a wickedness, 
are just as bad as the broad way itself. If you pro- 
cure an agent to deal fraudulently, or to lie; if 
your clerk performs your will; or if, with a seem- 
ing ignorance, but a real knowledge of the whole, 
a partner does the wrong, God will hold each one 
of the whole to be a principal. 

Let one case of subtle connivance suffice :—Two 
men engaged, in a neighboring village, in traffic 
The one had been a sterling temperance man—the 
other not. The second partner insisted upon trad- 
ing in liquors, and drove a large and lucrative busi- 
ness at it. The temperance partner would not sell 
it, nor handle it, but continued the partnership, and 
received an equal division of profits! He scorned 
the imputation of partnership guilt! But when 
God confronts him in judgment, he will require of 
him not only as much as of his partner, but the 
added guilt of duplicity and hypocrisy. And he 
will be held responsible for all the mischiefs which 
he set on foot by distributing that inevitable de- 
stroyer of man. God will burn him with every 
dollar got by making good men bad, and bad men 
worse, and rich men poor,and poor men poorer, 
God will draw from his eye a tear for every tear 
which his avarice has wrung out ; a groan for every 
sigh which he has made ; a pang for every heart- 
string which he has broken ; and for all the beart- 
brokenness and despair, and wild frenzy, or sullen 
and immovable insanity which his liquor has sent 
upon man—God shall give him double. 

“ Reward her! even as she rewarded you, and 
double unto her double according to her works ; in 
the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double.”— 
Rev. 18: 6. 

IL. 
MEN ACTING IN COMPANIES. 

If men, acting in twos and threes, are inclining 
to hide their personal responsibility under a name 
or abstraction, it is yet easier to do it where men 
go into large combinations. I suppose that there is 
but one law for men individually, and men in bodies. 
Corporate companies, and associations of any kind, 





are held to the same laws of right and wrong as 
single men would be. In all transactions, those 
who urge, those who consent, and those who divide 
and participate the profits of wrong-doing, are, in 
moral law, principals. Nor are men to blind their 
eyes by custom, as the rule of right, nor the law’s 
permission, nor the opinion of the community. 
After God has distinctly revealed the rules of hu- 
man action, custom, public sentiment, and civil law, 
are not to abrogate them, nor to be a substitute. 
When, in the Day of Judgment, God shall disclose 
the secret things of time, he will bring to light the 
courses of rich and unscrupulous Associations ; of 
greedy monopolies; of honest and of dishonest 
banks; of honest and dishonest brokerage com - 
panies ; of speculating companies of every sort. 

In that day, he who has acted by the rules of 
the gospel shall go clear, and none others. God 
will search out all the guiles of selfishness ; all 
the turns and complications of ingenious fraud ; all 
the dens of deception; the specious appearances ; 
the glittering and tempting lies; the ornate and 
polished meannesses ; the legalized or customary 
inhumanity. Ah! whata flood will sweep through 
the avenues of business! What a terrible cloud 
will overhang the places where men have sucked 
up estates | 

But at that time, no writ will issue for exchanges, 
nor for banks, nor for companies, nor for corpora- 
tions of any kind. The members of them will an- 
swer to the bill.) Whoever gave consent to corpo- 
rate wickedness, will be adjudged a criminal, and 
only he cleared who foreswore the evil and dis- 
owned its participation and its profits. 

IIL 
MEN ACTING IN REPRESENTATIVE PROFESSIONS. 


We often, very much too often, observe in the 
discharge of official duty, a course of conduct which 
the actor would blush to perform as a man and a 
private citizen. A man has no more right to be 
the instrument of wickedness than he has to be the 
originator. The distinction between a good con- 
science when acting alone, and when acting fo, 
others, is too nice to stand in the judgment. I have 


known men who would challenge you to fight, and — 


wash off their aspersed honor in your blood, for 
imputing to them a course of conduct as gentlemen, 
which they in the most open manner performed 
and justified as professional men. Is it right in 
any transaction between neighbor and neighbor for 
either one of them to seek to produce wrong im- 
pressions, to suppress known truth ; to distort facts, 
to throw the whole weight of body, mind, and soul, 
into a fallacy to make it potent against the truth? 
Can any man tell me where a dispensation is found 
to do these things for others professionally, when 
it is wicked to do so personally, and for one’s self? 

As an advocate, a man has a right to employ 
just as much latitude as is consistent with truth, 
and as would be regarded so in a transaction be- 
tween himself and a neighbor. He has a right to 
employ just as much ingenuity as is consistent with 
fairness and honesty, and as would be so regarded 
in private transactions, and no more. He is an ac- 
countable man, though a lawyer. He will not be 
judged by God in his official or professional charac- 
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ter. Whatever a man does professionally, he will 
answer for personally. 

It is said that one must pursue a crafty course, 
to meet the wiles of sharpers; that, if bad men 
will be full of sinister courses, will lie in an ambush 
at every nook, and snatch every advantage, they 
must be met. Yes; but they must be met with 
truth and honesty. These are the best implements, 
at any rate; if they were not, it would make no 
difference. You haye no right to meet fraud by 
fraud; to countermine cunning by cunning; to de- 
feat a lie by a lie; to baffle a knave by his own 
knavery. Such a course is not consistent with a 
high sense of personal character: still less with 
that simple, stern law of rectitude, by which men 
are to be judged. 


It is said that a client has a right to the best that 
can be made of his case, and his advocate is bound 
to procure it forhim. A client has not a right to 
the best that can be made of his case. A client 
has a right to sustice; he has a right to no more 
and no less. If he is guilty, he has no right to be 
cleared, though there were a thousand rafts to buoy 
him up and float him off the perilous stream of 
justice. 

And still less has an advocate a right to procure 
for him the best, that is, the uttermost advantage. 
Custom has taken from the practice that odium 
which belongs to evil ; and, indeed, custom has con- 
founded the moral perceptions of men, so that 
many think that they have a right, and are even 
bound in honor and integrity to do that which I 
avow to be a heinous sin. If it would be wrong 
for you to befriend a thief, and hide him in your 
house ; if it would be wrong for you to take part 
with villainy against justice in the street, or on the 
highway ; it is just the same in a court. 

Who is an advocate? Is he a man put up for 
sale? Is he a thinking, ingenious, efficacious head, 
which men hire, as they do a horse, to go where 
they drive, and draw whatever they choose to pile 
on? No. I repel the injurious insult. They are 
honorable men, or ought to be, learned in law, of 
whose services men may avail themselves in legal 
troubles ; and who afford those services as far as an 
honest and honorable man may go. A client has a 
right to the whole truth in his case ; to a full de- 
velopment of facts; and to every particle of the 
law, and toa zealous defense against assaults of op- 
ponents. But there is a vast difference between 
making the most of a case according to truth, and 
making the most of it, without regard to truth, and 
in spite of it! 

It is said that no advocate has a right to be a 
judge, and form an over-ruling opinion of the mer- 
its of a case; that, on trial, his full convictions 
against a man may be over-ruled, and that, if he 
acts upon a scruple, he is liable to betray the client, 
whom he is set to defend. All this is true. Hasty 
and inconsiderate opinions are to be avoided ; and, 
in matters of doubt, the client may in charity have 
the benefit of that doubt. But this plea, true in its 
place, is wholly a fallacy, as it is usually applied. 
It isa reply which slips by the thing replied to. 
For no man pretends that all cases are doubtful; 
or that his own mind is in doubt. On the contrary, 
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there are cases every day, in which, at the first, 
and in every stage, and after the whole trial, the 
advocate is quite sure of the nature of his client’s 
claims. What I say, then, is this:— 

1. Not that a man is bound to sit in judgment 
upon his client first, in a formal way. 

2. But that he has no right to proceed against his 
own plain convictions of right. So far as he can 
go and be at peace with his own honesty, he may 
go, and no further. 

3. In all cases, whatever the complexion of guilt, 
right or wrong, good case or bad, no man has a right 
to allege as law what he does not believe to be law; 
no man has a right to employ a dishonest techni- 
cality ; to mis-state facts ; to make deliberately a so- 
phistical argument ; to pervert and distort the state- 
ment of facts; to employ ridicule and soft rhetoric 
to cover up plain truth. He must not only not do it on 
purpose, but he is bound to take care that his feel- 
ings do not blind and seduce him todo it. It is all 
in vain to plead that a man has no right to judge of 
guilt. He has a right to judge of evidence, of facts, 
of law, of testimony; he knows what is said, and 
what was meant ; he knows the difficulty, between 
ingenuity and truth; and he has no right to employ 
his own mind in a fraudulent or sophistical way to 
draw a client through the meshes of the law. 

In saying these things, I must not be supposed to 
be a partner, in this place, to that railing against 
the legal profession, which, in common with all 
callings, it has to bear. I regard the profession as 
one of honor and eminent usefulness. I remember 
that it has afforded us our most eminent patriots, 
our most sagacious statesmen, and our purest 
Christians. Its honor and dignity may well be at- 
tractive to the young. But as much as it is capa- 
ble of greatness, and has high places of honor, 
should the young avoid the low places, over which 
so many plunge to disgrace and guilt. 


[To be continued. } 


— Boston Yativns, 
vv 


[Unper rus TITLE we intend to present our read- 
ers with a view of the various interests and move- 
ments going on from month to month in and about 
the New Eneranp Merrorouis. As this is the 
birth-place of hundreds and thousands of our en- 
terprising landsmen and seamen, now settled in or 
traversing all parts of the civilized world, it will be 
interesting to every reader to watch the progress 
which these ever-active people are making in all 
the various industrial arts of life. Now that we 
have a “local habitation anda home” in the center 
of this Arnens or America, we shall take the more 
pleasure in keeping the world “ posted up” from 
this point of the compass. ] 











New Enevanp Prorective Untoy.—The annual 
meeting of the Central Division took place in Bos. 
ton on the Ist of October. This is the great enter- 
ing wedge in what may be called the Commercial 
Reform Movement, and its astonishing progress 
from a very small and economical beginning enti- 
tles it to regard as a formidable fact in our times. 
Its direct tendency is, as far as it goes, to substitute 
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Christian mutualism for heathenish competition in 
the exchange and distribution of the products of 
human industry ; and it is going a great way. The 
Protective Union says:—“ Modern commerce, 
which, viewed on one side, is the blessing and the 
boast of civilization, is, on another side, a terrible 
curse. It builds ships and cities, but it also builds 
everything, however devilish and poisonous, that 
will pay for the time being. It makes merchandise 
of human beings. It makes the laborer so de- 
pendent on the capitalist, and the small trader on 
the great trader, that the way of honesty is very 
apt to be the way of starvation. It puts so many 
extra profits upon every article between the hands 
of the producer and the poor consumer, that the 
poorest have to pay more than the rich for every- 
thing they eat, or wear, or burn; wealth having al- 
ways the advantage of wholesale prices. And so 
on.” Well, a knot of shrewd mechanics, feeling 
this last pinch, conceived a “ notion” that, by club- 
bing together their small means, they, too, might 
buy goods at wholesale, and so distribute things at 
actual cost, plus only the small expense of an 
agency. So the first union was formed. Others 
imitated the example, (this was but four or five 
years ago,) and there were soon thirty or forty di- 
visions, in and about Boston, all buying through the 
central agent there. The saving to the members 
was considerable, and the profits of superfluous ex- 
changers, small grocers, &c., proportionately dwin- 
dled, sending many such back into the more useful 
rank of producers. 

In 1850 about one hundred new divisions were 
organized in all the New England States. By the 
report it appears that one hundred and sixteen di- 
visions have been formed during the year ending 
October 1, 1851; and there are now upwards of 
three hundred divisions, numbering, perhaps, 15,000 
members, making purchases through the central 
agency in Boston. We visited their store or depot 
at No. 93 Water-street. The business occupies an 
entire three-story building, and employs ten clerks 
and five men engaged in packing and transporta- 
tion. Joun G. Kauxsaon, the originator of the 
thought, is the chairman of the Board of Trade, 
and Wm. F. Youne secretary. The current pur- 
chases through the agency for the last six months 
amounted to $438,000; for the year, to $799,659 
63. In another year it will exceed a million. 

The cellar of the depot is devoted to the storing 
of agricultural and mechanical produce, received 
on sale from the members, in which way a large 
business is already done, thus guaranteeing a fair 
market for the laborer’s industry, as well as an es- 
cape from mercantile extortions in what he con- 
sumes. In the double character of a producer and 
a consumer, he is brought into direct relations with 
the other party, and saved the tax upon tax which 
he would have to pay to speculating go-betweens. 





Tur Ten Hour System.—This reasonable meas- 
ure is being generally adopted by the machinists of 
this city and vicinity. Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., of Worcester, have voluntarily intro- 
duced the system into their establishment, and that 
too without any reduction of wages. We believe 
they will be the gainers by it. 
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Temperance.—Large and enthusiastic meetings 


have been held in several places, advocating the | 


introduction of the famous “Maine Liquor Law” 
into Massachusetts. 
nam advocated the passage of such a law, just so 
soon as public opinion should be ripe for its uniform 
enforcement. The venerable orthodox conservative, 
Prof. Moses Stuart, has come out strongly in favor 
of it. By present appearances, the State will be 
agitated in its length and breadth this winter on the 
subject, and many predict that one year hence the 
gubernatorial election will hinge upon this question, 
“If,” says the Commonwealth, “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, it may be said of the pres- 
ent law for the suppression of the Liquor Traffic in 
Maine, that it eats well. As to the subsequent sug- 
gestion, there can be no difficulty there.” The 
Providence Journal well says, the main severity of 
this law lies in the penalty, “and, what is most ef- 
fectual, the process runs against the liquor. While 
the lawyers are disputing about the ownership of 
the casks, and settling the constitutional objections, 
the critter itself is poured into the street, and that 
generally settles the question.” Verily this pro- 
ceeding borrows its witty efficacy from that older 
Boston notion, the revolutionary tea-party ! 


The following statistics from a report read in a 
public meeting in Bangor, by Rev. Mr. Auten, 


show the operation there for the quarter ending | 


September 30, 1851. 


COMMITMENTS TO THE COUNTY JAIL, QUARTER ENDING 


September 30, 1850... 12 7 ly 
Juue 80, 1851... ... ll 3 14 
September 30, 1851... 3 6 8 


In Roxbury the Rev. Dr. Pur- 


| 


Showing a difference in favor of this quarter of 


six, as compared with the one previous, and eleven 
as compared with the corresponding one last year. 


2.—COMMITMENTS TO THE CITY WATCH-HOUSE, QUAR- 
TER ENDING 


Commitments, Cost. 
June 80, 1851......... 154 $258 80 
September 30, 1851.... 51 15 738 


Difference in favor of this quarter—cases, 103 ; 
cost, $183 07. 

3 Numser or Praces.wHere Liquor ts Sotp.— 
Last spring, 106 ; at present, some 56; showing a 
diminution of near 60 per cent, while the quantity 
sold is estimated to be reduced about 75 per cent. 
Most of these are Irish dwelling-houses of the low- 
est class, (which cannot be searched without express 
proof of a sale,) where liquor is kept in very small 
quantities. A city agent has been recently ap- 
pointed, and the five licensed dealers are notified 
to stop the sale on or before the first of January 
next. 


$110. 

5. Quantrry or Liquor seized and condemned, 
about 4,000 gallons ; and a still larger amount re- 
shipped to Boston. 

6. Tax state oF THE Streets anp Crry, accord- 
ing to the City Marshal's statement, is “ improved 
75 per cent” as compared with the previous quarter. 


yN 


i 


| to come again. 


4. Amount or Fines paid to the City Treasury, 
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1.—OUT-DOOR EXPENSES OF THE PAUPER ESTABLISH- 
MENT, QUARTER ENDING 


June 80, 1851...... supplied 49 $470 58 
| September 30, 1851........ 28 213 08 
Fame GR; 2OB a ode ce daticves 60 500 16 
September 30, 1850........ 10 106 43 


Showing a reduction of more than 50 per cent in 
this department for the last quarter, against 20 per 
cent last year. 


2. Expenses or Aums-Hovusrk RESULTING FROM 


INTEMPERANCE, QUARTER ENDING 


June 80, 1851... ..ceccccccccccess $161 58 
September 30, 1851 ...........-6+ 5 02 
Showing a reduetion in this one item of 3476 51, 
or 97 per cent. : 


3.—cosT OF SUPPORT OF COMMON DRUNKARDS IN 
IN THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR PENOBSCOT 
COUNTY, QUARTER ENDING 
Set: Dh, 1BGA sn o.6 chin vexcwnciduas oe. $147 84 
September 30, 1851......... nekowas 40 67 
Showing a reduction of $107 14, or 724 per cent. 
And we have the Marshal’s testimony to the ef- 
fect that “considerable improvement” is manifest 
in the condition of the intemperate classes, from 
the obstacle in the way of their obtaining liquor ; and 
that the comforts of many families have been great- 
ly augmented. 





Lectures.—Of these, in all forms, scientific, re- 
formatory, literary, dilettantish, there is never any 


| lack in the “ city of notions.” In the matter of real 
Drunkenness. Assault. Total. | 


| live lecturing, the women seem to be taking the 


lead, and the Woman question is claiming respect- 
ful attention, where there were only sneers but yes- 
terday. Mrs. Coe, with her western eloquence, bas 
been moving large audiences in Boston, Lynn, and 
elsewhere, to tears and laughter, by her wit and 
pathos : so report says. More in the vein of culti- 
vated society and literature, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
has lectured to large and enthusiastic audiences, on 
“Womanhood,” “Manhood,” and “Humanity ”— 
thrice in Lynn, twice in Salem, and once in Lowell. 
To the latter places she has been earnestly besought 
As we write, she is announced for 
a series of three lectures in Boston, in Cochituate 
Hall, and a rich treat is expected even by those who 
never broke the ice to get at the waters of live hu- 
manity and progress. 

Rev. Theodore Parker has been lecturing to Ly- 
ceums upon “ Woman,” taking the ground that Wo- 
man is intellectually inferior, but affectively supe- 
rior to Man, and that this last superiority outweighs 
the other in the sight of God. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson again takes the field, to 
the delight of those who love the poetry of wis- 
dom, and the freshest, highest, sincerest thought al- 
ways. He givesa new course of six lectures on 
the Coxpuct or Lire, comprising the topics of 
Fate, Power, Wealth, Economy, Culture, Worship. 
Many sillily persist in nicknaming him by the vague 
term, “Transcendentalist,” but his tones ring true 
to humanity, and no one seeks more practical topics. 





Scnoot or Design ror Women.—This is one of 
the most hopeful and important enterprises which 
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have been started during the past season. The ob- 
jects, as stated in the prospectus, are—“ 1. To edu- 
cate a body of professed designers, capable of fur- 
nishing original designs for manufactures and other 
purposes, where ornamental designs are required. 
2. To teach the various processes of engraving, 
lithography, and other methods of transferring and 
multiplying designs. 3. To educate a class of 
teachers in drawing and design.” But a prime end 
in view is to open a whole new channel of useful, 
elegant, attractive, and remunerative industry to the 
gentler half of human kind, now excluded from 
most branches of occupation whereby they may earn 
an independent support, cease to be the slaves of 
man’s selfish passions, and exert the saving and re- 
fining power of feminine love and gentleness upon 
the whole body politic and social. Surely our sis- 
ters should be better suited to the arts of multi- 
plying God’s forms of beauty for the refinement of 
our lives, than for the coarse, monotonous drudgery 
to which five-sixths are doomed, that the other 
sixth may fulfill an idle silk and satin destiny. To 
this end a majority of the directors of the Scuoor 
or Design are women, some from high life, and 
some the plain, devout apostles of Reform. The 
balance of the board are philanthropic gentlemen 
of taste for the fine arts, and manufacturers of lib- 
eral views, who feel personally interested in de- 
veloping the inventive talent of our people in the 
arts of design. The same experiment has been 
some time in successful operation in Philadelphia. 

The school has been opened in spacious rooms at 
the corner of Washington and Summer streets, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Whitaker, whose admirable 
tact in teaching the principles of drawing philoso- 
phically and practically, and in leading each pupil 
in her own way to develop all the wealth of grace- 
ful forms as it were from the germ, has already 
created an enthusiasm among the beginners. Other 
teachers and branches will from time to time be 
added, until the scholars may go through “a tho- 
rough course of elementary drawing and coloring, 
with lessons in geometry, botany, and other studies 
so far as may be necessary for a general familiarity 
with forms and colors.”.......... “ INDUSTRIAL 
Cuasses will be formed in the special departments.” 

The Drawing School is open every day, except 
Saturday, from 9 A. M. until 2 P. M. Terms $5 
per quarter, in advance. No pupil is received for 
a less term than a year, and with the understand- 
ing that she intends to pursue the art for an occu- 
pation. There were on the 1st of December up- 
wards of thirty pupils, and a large accession was 
expected in a week or two, when anew class would 
be formed. Applications may be addressed to Miss 
Ednah D. Littlehale, Secretary. 


Epvucation.—The Massacausetts Srate Tracu- 
ERs’ Association numbers, among its members, 
many of the most active and distinguished teachers 
of the State. To the meetings and discussions held 
from place to place by the teachers themselves, a 
great improvement in our public education is al- 
ready due. 





PHONOGRAPHY AND Puonetics are making rapid 
progress. Exhibitions of Phonetic schools are do- 
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ing the work, being everywhere largely attended. 
The meeting of the Educational Prize Committee, 
some weeks since, in Boston, proves that the re- 
formed spelling is exerting an attraction upon “grave 
and eminent personages.” That committee num- 
bered such men as Chas. G. Loring, Esq., Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, Hon. Chas. Sumner, John G. 
Palfrey, Horace Mann, Gov. Boutwell, George B. 
Emerson, Esq., &c. The committee reported unani- 
mously in favor of the Phonetic class as the best 
readers and spellers presented, and to them was 
awarded, through the hands of Dr. Stone, their 
teacher, the prize of $250. 


Execrro-Maeyetic Fire Atanm.—The machinery 
for the full application of this ingenious invention 
of Dr. W. F. Channing, to the transmission of all 
fire alarms in Boston, is completed. Forty-nine 
miles of wire connect the various church bells with 
a common center, in the City Hall. The inventor 
has really produced a unitary mode of propagating 
the alarms of one point of the social system, as by 
sympathetic and motor nerves, throughout the 
whole body, instantly and at once. It is really a 
new gain of the mutual or social principle, like the 
post-office, the telegraph, the free schools, &c., &c. 


Cuents of the PAonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Reception or Kossutn.—The arrival in New 
York of the illustrious Hungarian exile, a sketch 
of whose noble career we have given in another 
part of our present number, has been the theme 
of deepest interest, not only in this city, but through- 
out the United States. Never before did an exile 
enjoy such a glorious triumph. Never before were 
such honors paid to the conqueror of many battles 
—much less to a fallen hero. Kossuth is victori- 
ous, even in defeat. The leader of an unsuccessful 
revolution, he is crowned with more precious lau- 
rels than ever adorned the brow of triumphant 
chieftain. His glory shines forth with star-like 
splendor in this dark night of personal adversity. 
He wins the hearts of the people, as if by some 
magic talisman. Disclaiming all pretensions for 
himself, he is surrounded with more loyal homage 
from millions of freemen, than was ever granted to 
the pride of sovereigns. This instinctive devotion 
to a great soul is an honor to our nature. Kossuth, 
without seeking anything but sympathy for his 
country in the hour of her perilous need, obtains 
the mastery over the popular heart, by the sublime 
attraction of a pure and lofty character. His pro- 
gress in the United States will furnish an example, 
the force of which will last for centuries. His ar- 
rival in our harbor on the night of Dec. 4, was an- 
nounced by signal guns from the steamer. Landing 
at Staten Island, after being welcomed to the soil 
of Freedom by Dr. Doane, he was received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations by the people. A guard 
of honor attended him during the night. The next 
day he was publicly welcomed by a procession and 
address. 


























Meantime, the citizens of New York were impa- 
tiently expecting their illustrious guest. On Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 6, he was introduced to the city, 
with a military and civic pageant of a most impos- 
ing character, although surpassed in solemn and 
impressive effect by the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of the people. The streets through which 
Kossuth was to pass were completely filled with a 
dense throng of human beings. Not a foot square 
was left unoccupied. Every house-top and window 
was alive with jubilant spectators. Such cheers of 
greeting—so deep, so universal, so impassioned— 
were never heard from our most excited public 
meetings. The day was in exquisite harmony with 
the scene and the occasion. The sun shone with 
surpassing beauty from an almost cloudless sky. 
Not a breath of*wintry air disturbed the peaceful 
serenity of the atmosphere. Even chill December 
seemed to have assumed the smiling robes of May, 
in honor of the more than royal visitor. 


On Sunday, Kossuth attended an Episcopal church 
in company with the Mayor of the city. The next 
day was devoted to the reception of deputations 
from different parts of the country. In his answers 
to the addresses, which were presented on these oc- 
casions, Kossuth never failed to make the claims of 
Hungary on our sympathy and operative aid the 
chief, and indeed almost the sole topic of attention. 
With a frankness which would disarm suspicion it- 
self, he expressed his wishes and his hopes in re- 
gard to the popular action in America. The image 
of his bleeding Hungary seemed constantly to haunt 
his vision. Disclaiming all desire for personal hon- 
ors, unwilling to accept the hospitalities which were 
so profusely pressed upon him, merely for festive 
purposes, and wisely abstaining from all interfer- 
ence in the domestic policy of the United States, 
he plead the cause of his martyred fatherland, with 
an eloquence combining the Oriental majesty and 
fervor of expression with the keen sagacity of a 
European statesman, which affords a cheering 
pledge of the speedy resurrection of Hungary to 
her just place among living nations. 


The reception of delegations, and individuals 
wishing to pay their respects to the noble Magyar, 
continued on Tuesday and part of the two following 
days. Among the delegations presented, were 
committees from the cities of New Haven, Brook- 
lyn, and Baltimore ; from a number of citizens of 
Virginia, and of Florida; from the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the German citizens 
of Albany, the Bar of New York, the Ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and several politi- 
cal associations. 

The festival in honor of Kossuth, given by the 
Municipal authorities of New York, took place at 
the Irving House on Thursday, and that by the 
members of the press, on the following Monday, at 
the Astor House. These were each occasions of 
peculiar interest. The noble intellect of Kossuth 
swayed and ruled the company with an irresistible 
magnetic power. His eloquence was of a high and 
commanding order. Simple and lucid in his state- 
ments, earnest and convincing in his arguments, and 
terribly fervent in his appeals, he left no room to 
doubt of the justice of the cause to which he is de- 








voted, or of its paramount claims on humanity. 
The purpose of Kossuth, in his demands for aid 
from the people of the United States, may be briefly 
explained. 

He wishes for an official declaration that the in- 
tervention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary is 
contrary to the laws of nations, and that a repetition 
of the offence would not be regarded with indiffer- 
ence by the American people. Connected with this 
act, he desires freedom of commercial intercourse 
with revolutionary States, on the part of this coun- 
try, in spite of the rrohibition of their pretended 
arbitrary governments. With the recognition of the 
independence of Hungary, and such pecuniary aid 
as the bounty of private citizens may afford, Kos- 
suth believes that the political salvation of his 
fatherland would be secure. In his opinion, no 
war would be produced by such a course. Russian 
arrogance would be checked, and the oppressed 
nations of Europe would be set free. 


Congress has extended a cordial welcome to 
Kossuth by a large majority. It now remains to 
be seen to what extent his views will be sanctioned 
by the “ sober second-thought ” of the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

The correct pronunciation of the name of Kos- 
suth is Xosh-oot, with the ‘emphasis on the first 
syllable. In the Magyar language, s always has 
the force of our sh, except when it is modified by 
the collocation of z, which in this instance is not 
the case ; u is pronounced like oo in boot; and the 
letters th together have the force of our simple ¢. 





Mretine or Concress.—The thirty-second Con- 
gress of the United States assembled in Washing- 
ton, according to the provisions of the constitution, 
on Monday, December 1. The Senate, consisting 
when full, of sixty-two members, counts thirty-four 
Domocrats, twenty-three Whigs, two Independents, 
(Hale and Sumner,) and there are three vacancies, 
one in each of the States of Connecticut, Mississippi, 
and California. In the House, there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-three members, besides four Dele- 
gates from territories, who have not the privilege of 
voting. Of these, there are one hundred and forty- 
two Democrats, eighty-six Whigs, and five Indepen- 
dents. Hon. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, has been 
elected Speaker of the House by a handsome ma- 
jority. The message of the President, and the re- 
ports of the Secretaries of the different departments, 
are able documents, and appear to have given 
general satisfaction, irrespective of party distinc- 
tions. The principal subject of debate in the Sen- 
ate has been the question of Kossuth’s reception, 
which, as we have said above, has been passed by 
both Houses. Among the principal advocates of ex- 
tending public welcome to Kossuth, are Messrs, 
Foote, Seward, Shields, Sumner, and Cass ; while the 
contrary ground has been warmly supported ‘by 
Messrs. Berrien, Underwood, Dawson, and Butler. 
Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, made his first speech 
in the Senate during the discussion of this question. 
It was a powerful, chaste, and eloquent performance, 
and is spoken of with admiration even by his op- 
ponents. No business of importance except the 
above has yet been transacted by the House. 
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The health of Mr. Clay is so precarious as to 
cause a good deal of anxiety among his friends. 





Tue Onaistiana Treason Triat, after a protract- 
ed hearing of several weeks, has resulted in the 
acquital of the accused, Castner Hanway. The 
jury rendered the verdict after an absence of a few 
moments. The trial of the other prisoners is aban- 
doned by the prosecuting officers. 





The returns for the Massachusetts Legistature 
are completed. In the Senate, the Democrats have 
a majority of seven, and in the House, the Whigs 
have a majority of four. 





The election of State officers in Virginia has re- 
sulted in the decided victory of the Democratic 
party. 





The Legislature of South Carolina has passed a 
bill providing for a Secession Convention. 





RPP PIP Oo 





Mr. Bernhizel, Delegate in Congress from Utah, | 


has made a public statement denying the report in 
circulation injurious to the character of his constitu- 
ents and of Governor Young. 





Arrack on tHe Steamer Promernevs.—An at- 
tack on the American steamer Promethus by a 
British man-of-war, while leaving the harbor of San 
Juan, Nicaragua, has excited a good deal of feeling 
throughout the country. The matter has been taken 
in hand by Congress, who will, of course, enter into 


' 


a thorough investigation of this apparent outrage | 
| gressive developments. 


on the American flag. The attack was made under 
the following circumstances :—A demand for port 


charges had been presented to the Captain of the Pro- | 


metheus, just previous to her sailing. The payment 
of this was declined, on the ground that the Mos- 
quito authorities had no right to collect port charges 
at San Juan. Upon the refusal of the captain, the 
British brig-of-war Express started in pursuit of the 
Prometheus, and on coming up with her fired a 
blank cartridge over her deck. No attention was 
paid to this. A shot was then fired across her 
bows and another across her stern. Unwilling to 
expose the lives of his passengers, the Captain of 
the Prometheus changed his course and ran back 
to the anchorage. The brig-of-war anchored along 
side. The charges were then paid under protest, 
and the steamer resumed her voyage. The Eng- 
lish claim the protection of the port of San Juan, 
in behalf of the Mosquito Kingdom, but the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion will no doubt bring up the 
whole question for final adjustment. 





Hyprorataic Cottece Commencement.—The 
commencement of the new Hydropathic Institute, 
for the instruction of pupils in the water-cure, by 
Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mra. Gove Nichols, was cele- 
brated on the 5th of December. The graduating 
class consisted of twenty persons, an equal number 
of both sexes, who having enjoyed the benefits of 
the institution were prepared to engage in practice 
for the benefit of the community. Addresses were 
made to a large audience, assembled on the occa- 





sion, by the Principals of the Institute and several 
scientific gentlemen, among whom were S. P. An- 
drews, Esq., the distinguished Professor of Phonog- 
raphy, Dr. Redfield, and Rev. T. L. Harris. The 
Institute is now in a highly flourishing condition, 
and bids fair to become of great public utility. 





An exhibition of the Crystal Palace, by Mr. Bar- 
num, is now open in this city. It has attracted a 
crowd of visitors, who are unbounded ,in their ex- 
pressions of admiration of its ingenious and beauti- 
ful arrangements. It is a moving picture, on a large 
scale, representing the exterior of the palace, a com- 
plete view of the nave, with its rare profusion of 
the products of all nations; the transept, with its 
statuary and fountain; and, in shoft, all the re- 
markable objects of interests, which served to make 
up the the attractions of the World’s Fair. 





Tae New York Eventne Post.—This excellent 
newspaper has recently passed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its establishment. On_the occasion of com- 
pleting its first half century, Mr. William C. Bry- 
ant, its editor-in-chief, presented a succinct history 
of its progress, embracing a variety of interesting 
details with regard to the course of journalism in 
this city, together with numerous reminiscences of 
leading political characters, who now belong to a 
by-gone age. We rejoice to find that the Post, in 
spite of its venerable years, lends its aid to the 
cause of intellectual and social progress, always 
speaking a friendly word for the great reforms of 
the day, not excepting Phrenology, which, in our 
belief, affords the only scientific basis for all pro- 





Great Loss or Lire.—The terrible calamity 
which took place at one of the Ward School-houses 
in this city, on the 20th of Nov., resulting in the 
death of over forty children, was one of the most 
heart-rending events which we have ever been called 
upon to record. The sudden illness of one of the 
teachers, causing a general confusion and alarm, 
gave rise to the impression that the building was 
on fire. A general panic ensued. A rush was 
made for the staircase ; the banisters, which had 
been imperfectly secured, gave way ; and a throng 
of children were precipitated some forty feet upon 
the stone pavements below. At the time of the 
accident, there were nearly 2,000 children in atten- 
dance in the different departments. More than half 
this number rushed together to the stairs. In fall- 
ing, many of them struck the corners of the rough 
stone steps, and, in about ten minutes from the 
first alarm, the children were heaped together on 
the lower floor, making a living mass nearly fourteen 
feet in hight. The scene which ensued defies de- 
scription, A large number of parents, hearing of 
the catastrophe, were soon assembled on the spot. 
The grief of mothers, on finding their children 
dead, was piteous to behold. Gloom spread over 
the whole city, and every heart was melted in sym- 
pathy. A coroner's jury was employed for several 
days in investigating the circumstances of the ac- 
cident. Their verdict completely exonerated the 
teachers from any neglect or carelessness, and as- 














cribed the cause of the deplorable catastrophe to 
the insecurity of the banisters, arising from culpa- 
ble inattention in the completion of the building. 
It will be a long time before the city recovers from 
the shock produced by this awful affliction of so 
many parents in the loss of their jewels of richest 
promise. 





Narrow Escarz.—aAn Englishman named Bain- 
bridge, while going over the foot-bridge to the tow- 
er, near the Horse-Shoe Falls, at Niagara, slipped 
on the ice and fell into the rapids, and was carried 
near the great falls, when he managed to catch hold 
of a rock, which he clung to for half an hour, when 
he was fortunately seen by a party passing round 
Goat Island. Two guides, named H. Brewster and 
J. Davy, took the reins from some horses, tied them 
together, and threw them to Mr. Bainbridge, who 
had just enough strength left to tie them round his 
body, when he was drawn on shore in a very ex- 
hausted state. 





Tuanxseivine.—The following are the States in 
which Thanksgiving was held on Thursday, Nov. 
28 :—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Texas. 





Arrivat or Lota Montes.—This notorious wo- 
man, who has played such a conspicuous part in 
the history of royal and aristocratic vice in Europe, 
arrived in New York by the Humboldt at the same 
time with Gov. Kossuth. Her appearance is thus 
described in a morning journal :— 

“ Lola is not a masculine woman, but rather slim 
in her structure; she has a face of great beauty, 
and a pair of black Spanish eyes, which flash fire 
when she is speaking, and make her, with the spark - 
ling wit of her conversation, a great favorite in com- 
pany. She has black hair, which curls in ringlets 
by the sides of the face, and her nose is of a pure 
Grecian cast, while her cheek bones are high, and 
give a Moorish appearance to her face.” 





FOREIGN. 


Death or THe Kinc or Hanover.—The King 
of Hanover died on the 17th ult. in the 81st year 
of his age. He was born in England, and, as Duke 
of Cumberland, received his university education 
at Gottingen, entered the army in 1790, in 1794 
commanded the First Brigade of Cavalry, and in 
an encounter near Tournay lost his left eye. In 
1813 he was made a Field Marshal, but on the ac- 
cession of William IV., took umbrage at being pre- 
ceded in the command of all the Horse Guards by the 
Duke of Wellington, and resigned his rank in the 
army. He entered on his government in 1837 by 
withdrawing the constitutional rights that William 
IV. had granted to the people of Hanover. In 1840 
he had to give them back, and in 1848 made still 
further concessions. During the Irish famine, he 
made a donation of $10,000 for the relief of the 
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sufferers. He was not beloved by his subjects. 
His passions were hot, and his disposition arbitra- 
ry, but he had some good impulses, and always ad- 
hered to his friends. He will be succeeded by his 
only son, George Frederick, who was born May 27, 
1819, and for many years has been blind. 


On the 18th Nov. Lord Palmerston received at 
the Foreign Office several deputations to congratu- 
late him on the share of the British Government in 
the liberation of Kossuth. 





The Sub-marine Telegraph continues to work well. 
Dispatches are conveyed between London and Paris 
in a very brief period. 

The line of the railroad from St. Petersburgh to 
Warsaw has been, by command of the Emperor, 
already marked out, and the earth-works have been 
commenced, : 

The Queen of Spain has granted a free pardon 
to the twenty-three British subjects who, having 
formed part of the expedition of Lopez, were taken 
prisoners in Cuba, and were sent to Spain to take 
their trial for the offense which they had committed. 
These unfortunate persons were chiefly young lads, 
who had been inveigled by the plotters of the ex- 
pedition to join it under false and unfounded rep- 
resentations. 


From Vienna we learn that two hundred respect- 
able brokers and dealers on the Bourse of that city 
had been ordered to quit the Austrian capital for 
“bearing” the exchange market. This arbitrary 
measure had excited deep discontent, and did not 
materially tend to allay the financial crisis which 
prevailed. 


“General Patires. 


A New Fearore in tae Journat ror 1852.—We can- 
not better introduce our “ new feature,” than by copying a 
portion of the following letter, which is but the echo of 
thousands. After giving directi in relation to his sub- 
scription fur the Journal for 1852, the writer says :— 

“Tue Parenotocicat Journal, as now published, 
(1851,) is one of the must important monthlies published, if 
it is not the most important. Permit me tos one 
improvement, which, if adopted, would, | think, give it a 
more general circulation, and make it more desirable to 
many who now take it. Itisthis. In your“ Events or 
THe Monxtn,” you publish everything except the “ Potiti- 
cat Events”—now publish the political events also, and 
many who are now compelled to take a political r, or 
be ig t of the political changes that take place in this 
and other countries, will then drop their Bowen papers, 
asa child would a “hot potato,” and take the Pareno- 
LoeicaL JourNAL, for the reason that they could then get all 
the information in the Jourfal that they could in political 

3 and get the discussions on the subject of Phre- 
and other sciences in addition. in my humble opin- 
ion the Journal would then be perfect. Yours, &c. 3. M. 

(This suggestion is in perfect accordance with our origi- 
nal design, but a disinclination to take additional respon- 
sibilities upon ourselves at the time of our enlargement, or 
to be supposed “ partisans,” prevented us from introducing 
it. We now propose to keep our readers “ posted up in 
the politics” of the world, as well as in all the other great 
interests of human life and human government. It will be 
interesting to note the political or governmental changes 
which are now taking place in the monarchies and repub- 
lics of this age. We are living in the most eventful period 
of the world’s history. Let us xrecorp the changes—and, 
as mankind advances up the hill of progression, let us 
put a block under the wheels of time, to prevent them 
from rolling back. We have tried our strength, and “ On- 
ward and Upward” shall ever be our motto; nor shrink 























from duty, let it come in whatever shape it may. “No 
pent up Utica contracts our powers—the whole boundless 
universe is ours.” 


Tue present number of the PargnotogicaL JourNAL 
is sent to those whose subscription expired with the last 
volume, but the Journal will be continued only to those 


or otherwise. As the price is only one dollar, every man 
should have one in his library, and every woman, interested 
in the right training of her children, should have one of 
these beautiful, useful, and ornamental articles in her par- 
lor or kitchen. 





Ovr Yacut America.—The beautiful engraving of this 





who re-subscribe. New subscription books are of d 
with every new volume. To insure complete sets from the 
commencement of the volume, clubs should be made up 
and the names sent in to the publ'shers at once. 

To PREVENT DELAYS OR MISCARRIAGE, all letters and 
other communications relating to this Journal should, in 
all cases, be post paid, and directed to the publishers as 


follows: Fowters anp WELLs, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Tue Rates or Postace on THs JouRNAL, as fixed by 
the Postmaster General, are as follows:— 


For 50 miles or less. ........-0+ e000 ee per quarter 1} cts. 
Over 50 miles, and not exceeding 300............. 2 

Over 300, and not exceeding 1,000,...... ........ 3} 
Over 1,000, and not exceeding 2,000............. . Ss 
Over 2,000, and not exceeding 4,000.............. 6) 


* 
Over 4,000 or any greater distance in the Union... 7} 
The wrapper forms no part of the paper; neither is post- 
age paid on it. 


The Postage on Letters always to be pre-paid, THREE 
cENTs to any post-office in the United States. 





Wuen Books are ordered to go by mail, the postage must 
be pre-paid at the office of publication. 


By referring to advertisements it will be seen that there 
are now rourR Montuty Journats published at 131 Nassau 
street, New York, in Clinton Hall, by the same firm, namely 
—the Parenovoeicat Journat, the Stupent, the WatrrR- 
Cure Journat, and the Untversat PaonoorapHer, each 
at one dollar a year, in advance. For objects, editors, club 
terms, etc., see Prosrectuses. 


To Book scents, anp Orners.—Fowlers and Wells, 
Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y., will furnish, in large, 
or small quantities, all works on Phrenology, Physiology 
or Hydropathy ; also on the various reforms of the age. 
Among others, works on Phonography, Education, and 
and the Natural Sciences generally. Catalogues may be 
had on application, 





Piease Speciry.—When ordering Journals, please spe- 
cify wuicn is wanted, and be careful to give the Post- 
orrice, County, and Stare, also the name of the writer. 

Our Jovenats will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 
the same to the publishers. 





{3 This Journal may be ordered in connection with 
Tue Strupent, Tue Universat PHONOGRAPHER, or Tar 
Warer-Crere Journal, each at $1.00 a year in advance. 





When books are wanted to go by mail or express, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers for the Journals, 


Postace Paip.—Persons writing to us on their own busi- 
ness, and wishing an answer, can pay postage to our reply 
by inclosing an envelope properly directed to themselves, 
with a postage stamp on it, and thus get our answer for 
three cents instead of five. 


Tar Purenotoaicat Bust.—Nothing, equally with this, 
will facilitate a practical knowledge of Phrenology. It is 
made with the organs raised and clearly defined on one 
side of the head; while, on the other side, the classes of 
organs are shown in groups, and each organ and group has 
a neatly printed label. Then it is varnished to prevent the 
adhesion of dust, and looks like a piece of splendid porce- 
lain. In connection with the definition of the faculties on 
the 23d page of the Journal, or with the “[llustrated Self 
Instructor,” aay person may soon become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the science of Phrenology to understand at a 
glance whether the character of a stranger is favorable 





victori sailing craft, which adorns this number, we 
copied, by kind permission of our obliging friend, N. Cur- 
rier, corner of Nassau and Spruce-streets, New York, from 
his splendid lithograph of this beautiful boat. He has also 
several other views of this Yacht, at different points of the 
great race, but she seems to be almost alone in the picture, 
her rivals being so far in the rear as to be almost out of 
sight. Friend Currier, please give us a picture of one of 
the English yachts, near enough to us so that we can tell 
what it looks like without the aid of a telescope. In that 
case you would be obliged, of course, to leave the “ Amer- 
ica” out of the picture. 


We hope to give the Phrenology of Kossuth in a future 
number of the Journal, 


Pru Publications. 


New Books anp New Epirions—recently published at 
the office of this Journal. In our next we hope to find 
room for notices of other works, now on our table, which 
we have not yet found time to examine. 

The most important serial work—now nearly completed 
—which we have to notice is— 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia: A ComrpLetT® System oF 
Hypropartay anp HyGieng.—ANn ILLUSTRATED WORK, IN 
TWO VOLUMES, EMBRACING OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, IL- 
LUSTRATED. PuysioLoey or THe Human Bopy, ILLus- 
TRATED. HyGienic AGENCIES, AND THE PRESERVATION 
or Heatran. Dietetics anp Hyproratnic Cooxery. 
Tagory anv Practice or WaTeR TREATMENT. Special 
PatTuotocy anp Hypro-THERAPEUTICS, INCLUDING THE 
Nature, Causes, Symproms, anp TREATMENT OF ALL 
KNOWN Diseases. Application To Suroicat Diskases. 
ARPLICATION OF HypRoPaTHY TO MIDWIFERY AND THE 
Nursery. By R.T.Tratt,M.D. New York, Fowiers 
anp We tLs, Publishers. Price, in numbers, $2.00. Sub- 
stantially Bound, $2.50. 

The first volume of this great work is completed, and the 
second volume nearly through the press. It is, without 
exception, the most thorough and complete treatise on the 
subjects, to which it is devoted, that has ever appeared in 
print. It contains nearly three hundred Engraved Illustra- 
tions. 

Asa Family Guide, in all cases of illness, we regard it as 
incomparably better than any other work. The New York 
Tribune speaks of it as follows— 

“Tar Hyprorataic Encyctorepia,” by R. T. Tratu. 
The first volume of this useful work is completed, forming 
a collection of elaborate and instructive treatises on various 
important topics of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, dietetics, 
and other co! subjects. The title of the book does no 
—_— to the extent and variety of the information which 

t contains. In preparing it, no pains have been — in 

collecting and consul: the most valuable au ties. 

The editor, however, has by no means confined himself to 

the work of compilation. He has enriched the Encyclo- 

pedia with the results of his own observation, and stated 
them in a lucid and attractive manner. For popular refer- 
ence, on the sub; of which it treats, we know of no 
work which can fill iis place. Without any parade of tech- 
nical terms it is strictly scientific ; the language is plain and 
simple; the points explained are of great importance ; 
dev to progress, the editor is no slave to theory; he 
does not shock the general reader by medical eltralans ; 

while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of modern im- 

provements. Of all the numerous publications which have 

obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers & 











Wel to general utility, 
can idk, Comngechonstve, snd well-arranged Raeyelo. 


“A Mother’s Thoughts on Parental Responsibility.” B 
Mrs. C. M. Steele. 12 mo., price 25 cents. Fowlers 
Wells publishers. 

An attempt to illustrate certain ethical principles by the 
doctrines of Phrenology. A lively narrative is adopted by 
the author as the vehicle for instruction, which is eonveyed 
in a lucid and pleasing manner.— Tribune. 

The author is a distinguished teacher ; and being a good 
Phrenologist withal, imparts much useful infurmation. 
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“The Organic Laws; or the Laws which Govern the 
Human Organism.” By J. Beaprorp Sax. 1 vol. 12mo. 
261 pages. Published by Fowlers & Wells, New York, 
price seventy-five cents. 


In this work we have another good book, from the peru- 
sal of which the physiologically good may grow better, and 
the physiologically bad, by living according to its teach- 
ings, may become good. It consists mainly of a well ar- 
ranged and condensed statement of the principles which 
make up the philosophy of life and health, embodying the 
teachings of Graham, Alcott, and many others who have 
labored, and are laboring for the re‘ormation of humanity ; 
to which the author has added numerous judicious obser- 
vations and striking illustrations, A wide dissemination 
of this work could not tail to exercise a salutary influence 
in modifying the present artificial h.bits and ruinous ex- 
cesses of society ; and even many who consider themselves 
well posted in all the departments of reform, and tho- 
roughly conversant with all the ultraisms of the day, may 
still find some refreshing hints which would make this 
book a valuable acquisition to their library.— Water-Cure 
Journal, 





Shadow Land: ory The Seer. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smita. 
12mov., 129 ; price 25 cents. Published by Fowlers 
& Wells, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


The writer gives us a pleasant psychological view of 
sleep, dreams, presentiments, imagination, home supersti- 
tions, prescience, and so forth, together with nu 
prophetic and poetic coincidences ; all of which will prove 
very interesting and agreeable to those who have a poetic 
cast of mind; while those who only care for matters of 
fact—the utilitarians—will read the book with an incredu- 
lous smile. We will give our readers a taste of its quality 
by quotati in ther number. 

Ovr Booxs 1x Sr. Lovts.—Hitherto no special arrange- 
ments had been made for the supply of this great market 
for our various publications, the demand for which, of late, 
has been large. We have now made arrangements wit? 
Messrs. Post & Co., of that city, who will, in futare 
supply that market, at wholesale or retail prices. 














Uorrtisements. 





A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50, For one column, $18, For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to /ess 
than one cent a line, for EVERY THOUSAND copies of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 35,000 copies. 


Prosrectus or Tue Water-Cure Journat ror 1852. 
—It is published monthly, illustrated with engravings, ex- 
hibiting the Stractare, Anatomy, and Physiology of the 
Human Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Jovrnat or Hearn, adapted to all classes, 
and is designed to be a complete Family Guide in all cases, 
and in all diseases. 

Hyproratay will be fully unfolded, and so explained, 
that all may apply it in various diseases,even those not 
curable by any other means. There is no system so simple, 
harmless, and universally applicable as the Water-Cure. 
Its effects are almost miracuious, and it has already been 
the means of saving the lives of thousands, who were 
beyond the reach of all other known remedies. 

Tae Paitosoray or Heatru will be fully discussed, in- 
cluding Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing 
their effects on both body and mind. 

Tax Warea-Cure at Home.—Particular directions will 
be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at home, which 
will enable all who have occasion, to apply it without the 
aid of a physician. 

To Preserve Heattu, no other mode of living can 
compare with this system. In fact, were its rules observed 
and carried out, many of our ills would be forever ban- 
ished, and succeeding generations grow up in all the vigor 
of trae manhood. It will bea part of our duty to teach 
the world how to preserve health as well as cure diseases. 

To Ixvatips, no matter of what disease, the principles of 











Hydropathy may safely be applied, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. 

Rerorms in all our modes of life will be pointed out, and 
made so plain that “he that rans may read.” We believe 
fully that man may prolong his life much beyond the num- 
ber of years usually attained. We propose to show how. 

Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged few 
had the key: now they are offered to every man, woman 
and child in the land, and all who can read and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as Tue 
Warer-Cure Journat, whatever science has discovered in 

the of man.— East Boston Ledger. 

it is one of the most valuable periodicals published in 
the country.— Milwaukie Free Democrat. 

Terms One Dottar a year,in advance. Address post- 
paid, Fow.ers anp Wexts, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





Tue Universal Puonooraruer ror 1852, Prospec- 
tus or Votumel. Pustisuep Monruty, at 1$ a year, 
In apvance.—It is printed in the corresponding style, and 
to a considerable extent forms an advanced instruction book 
for beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion of its pages is devoted to Correspondence, Pho- 
nographic Intelligence, and the iaterests of the advanced 
phonographer, furnishing him with Original Essays, and se- 
lections from the choicest literature of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as leg- 
ible as common printing. Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to Fowiters anp Wetts, No. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 

Tue Spreap or Poonoorarny.—Every person who has 
had much writing to do has felt the need of some means by 
which his thoughts could be fixed toy paper with the ra- 
pidity of oratorical speech, and with re certainty. 
Our present mode of communication is slow and wearisome ; 
the mind is trammeled and fettered; the imagination crip- 
pled in its flights; thoughts warm "and trans parent grow 
opake, and freeze with a tedious dribbling fr from th the ben ed 
but, aided by Phonography, the whole soul po 
forth in a sweet shower of thoughts, in words, ta legible and 
certain as the impress upon coin fresh from the mint. 

Phonography furnishes the same extraordinary facilities 
for rapid writing that the railroad does for rapid ee ; 
and is as much superior to the common long hand as 
railroad isto the old stage-coach. The student of wa of 
medicine, of theology, the editor, the minister, or the law- 
yer, who understands it, enjoys the same advantages, in 
time and comfort, over his less fortunate brother, as the 
traveler, seated in a well-cushioned, well-warmed railroad 
car, over his less shrewd and less fortunate fellow-traveler, 
who takes passage ina stage-coach. The far-seeing busi- 
ness man prefers the cars, because he can save time; the 
Phonographer writes Phonographically, because he both 
saves time and labor, performing with ease the labor of six 
hours in one. 

To bring this great art to the attention of the friends of 
education, to spread its benefits far and wide, to introduce 
it as an element of early education into schools, academies, 
and colleges, to put every who desires improvement 
in the possession of this railroad to knowledge, is a leading 
object and aim of the UniversaL Puonooraprner. 

ue IMPROVEMENT OF Feet nape ere there 
has been a great want of reading matter pn od 
Beginners have lost their interest for a of some’ 
new and interesting to read. have often been in doutt 
as to the best forms, and not feeling a sufficient confidence 
in their own phonographie knowledge to determine for 
themselves upon the best outline for words, have neg 
the subject until their early zeal is lost, and the fundament- 
al principles are forgotten. This want will be supplied b 
the Universal Puonooraruer, furnishing them, as it wil 
with something valuable i nytt ee re- 
freshes the memory with elementary n ~~ t will 
also point out the best course of practice, both in writing 
and reading, for obtaining the object so much desired by all 
—aaeee the recording of language with the rapidity of 


, > wo po nor UnpersTanp Paonoorarny. 
—By inclosing One Dowvar in a letter, and directing it, 
post-paid, to FowLers anp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York, you will receive a journal from which you can acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Phonography without oral in- 
struction. 





Tae Srupent, a Famtty Miscetrany, edited by N. A, 
Caxins, is published monthly, containing 32 large octavo 
pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Its object is the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improve- 
ment of Youth ; and being adapted to every member of the 
Family, from the child to the aged sire, it is emphatically 
Tae Pertoptcat which every parent should procure for his 
family. 





In its pages are embraced the Natural Sciences, Physio- 
logy, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, 
Geology, History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, and Music. 
The Sciences are treated in a popular manner, and the most 
entertaining and instructive reading is sought for its 
columns; and that best adapted to interest and improve 
the minds of the young. 

Our aim is to make Taz Strupenr The Cheapest, and 
most widely useful Family Magazine in America. 

Terms in Advance, Single copy, $1.00 a year; fifteen 
copies, $10.00. 

Please address all letters, Post Paid, to FowLers anp 
We ts, No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

WHAT OTHERS SAY OF THE STUDENT. 


“ Right well does the Editor of Tax Stupent cater ag 
—_— big and a As a Reading Book in Schoo! 


mek. poor be icious teacher, it is unapproachable. 
woul cpt without it, if pay we my = ly the chask 


oa, | We have tried i and know what t Y.”—-Sussez 
County Home Journal.—N.J 

“Parents should subscribe for Tue Srupent, and put it 
into the hands of their children ; it will do them more sub- 
stantial good than the filthy lucre many are striving to 
secure for them.”—Somerset Post, Ohio. 

“No work is better calculated to command the attention 
of the inquiring mind, and direct it to usefulness, than Tuk 
Stupent.”—Standard, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Prospectus ror 1852.—Tue Saturpay Evenine Post.— 
Tax Leaping Lirerary Weexty or tae Usiox.—The 
Proprietors of the Post think it unnecessary to dwell upon 
the distinguishing features of their well-known weekly, 
whose brilliant success during an existence of thirty years 
is a sure guarantee for the future. We have the pleasure 
of announcing our continued connection with that distin- 
guished authoress, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Souruworta, author 
of “The deserted Wife,” “ Shannondale,” &c. During the 
coming year, we have already made arrangements for the 
following nouvellettes: Eouing ; or, Macnoura Vate. By 
Mrs, Carnotine Lee Hertz, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,” 
&c. Viota; or, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTHWEST: a 
companion to “ Prairie Flower.” By Emerson Bennetr, 
author of “ Prairie Flower,” “The Bandits of the Osage,” 
&c. Triat anv Triumen: by T. 8. Arruur, author of 
“The Iron Hand,” ‘* Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, 
but not least. The Conse or Cuirron ; a Tale of Explana- 
tion and Redemption. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. Sovraworrs, 
author of “The Deserted Wife,” &c., &c. 

The Post also will contain every week Selected Articles 
of the choicest description, One or More Engravings, Hu- 
morous Articles, the Most Interesting News, Local News, 
Bank Note List, State of the Markets, the Stock Markets, 
&e., &e. 

Trerms.—The terms of the Post are Two Dollars, if paid 
in advance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent 
three years. We continue the following low terms for 
Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address,and in the 
country to one post-office; 4 copies, $5.00 per annum; 8 
copies [and one to the Agent, or getter up of the Club,] 
$10.00 per annum; 13 copies [and one to the Agent or 
getter up of the Club,) $15.00 per annum ; 20 copies [and 
one to the Agent, or getter up of the Club,] $20.00 per an- 

™m. 


The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. 
Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible, the cost of 
which may be deducted from the amount. Address [always 
post-paid,) Deacon anp Peterson, No. 66 South Third 
street, Philadelphia. 

P.S.—A copy of the Post will be sent as a specimen to 
any one requesting it. 





CLoruine ror THE Prorie.—One of the most 
and retail 


der it within the means all to possess handsome wearing 
cage. We particularly advise our Merchants to 

on Boorn & Foster, who will them with a 
stock for retail which will make reputation in the 
clothing line 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1, Amativenrss.—Con. love; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse: Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency: Want 
of affection towards the opposite sex. 

2. Helremanvetse! a tpt Rees ye bad 

and the young and helpless generally, adapted 
nfantile ped mm, Abuse: Excessive indulgence ; idol- 
TT and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency: neglect 
young. 

3 _Apursivengss.—Friendship ; love of company ; dis- 

to pted to man’s requisition for so- 
ciety and coneed of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
for compen. Deficiency : Neglect of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition. 

4. lnnasitivensss.—Love of home ; desire to live per- 
maneatiy in one place, adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejadice against other countries. Deficiency : 
continual roaming. 

A. Ustox ror Lire.—Connubial Love; desire to pair; 
to unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved 
one. Abuse: Excessive tendency to attachment. Defi- 
ciency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Conrinurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 
pleted. Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 
Deficiency: Excessive fondness for variety; “too many 
irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Virativengss.—Love of life; youthful vigor even 
in advanced age. Abuse: me ‘tenacity to life ; fear of 





. death. Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary expo- 


sure of life. 


- Combativeness.—Self-defense > resistance ; the ener- 
tic go-a-head disposition. Abuse: a quick, sory, excita- 

eng, contentious disp : Cow- 
ce. 

7. Destructiveness.—Executiveness; propelling pow- 
er; the exterminating ea Abase: The a re- 
taliating, revengeful di y H 
inefficiency. 

8. ALImenTiIveness.—Appetite; desire for nutrition ; 
enjoyment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony ; gormand- 
izing; drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abste- 
miousness, 


9. — a nag E y ; disposition to save and 
accumulate ~ y. Abuse: Avarice ; theft; extreme 
selfishness. Rose: Prodigality ; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefuiness. 

10. Secretiveness.—Policy; management. Abuse: 
Cunning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark ; disguise. Defi- 
ciency: Want of tact; of exp 

1l. CavTiousngss —Predense; carefulness ; watchful- 

ness ; reasonable solicitude. ‘Abuse: fear, timidity, procras- 
tination. Deficiency: Careless; heedless ; reckless. 


12. ApprosaTtiveness.—A ffability ; ambition ; desire to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity; se!f-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency : Indifference to pub- 
lic op » and disregard for p 

13. Saur-Esreex.—Dignity; manliness; love of liberty ; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride ; 
arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficiency : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14, Finmness.—Decision ; stability; perseverance; un- 
willingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; *will- 

3 mulishness. Deficiency : Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15, Conscientiocsness.—Justice ; integrity; sense of 
daty, and of moral saleee Abuse: yy 
self-condemnation ; unjust 
No penitence for sin, or compunction for hav ing wrong. 

16. Horz.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the 
future with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and anticipations. Deficiency ; Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 

17. nn eg elgg ee Be eee of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchcraft, and 

unreasonable isms. ao Lata faith ; incredulity ; 
skepticism. 


18, Veneration.—Reverence ; han a adoration ; re- 
t for antiquity. Abuse: Ido! ek wor- 
p of idols, y: Disregard or th ngs sacred ; im- 
a 6 ag 
19. BenrvoLence.—Kindness ; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy 5 er: 3 disinterestedness, abe: Giving 
undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. 
Doteleucy: Extreme selfishness ; no regard for’ th the dis- 
tresses of others. 


SEML-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 
20. ConstTRUcTIVENESs.—Mechanical = gr A ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time 
> ‘in wee to invent Perpeten! motion. Defi- 


and mi 
Pog th to use tools or understand machinery; 


21. somvoald .—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refine- 
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ment ; ecstac: . Abuse: A disgust even for the | anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking news- 
common duties Pr tik. Deficiency: Roughness; want of | paper. Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
taste or refinement. duties, 


B. Sustimtry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent ; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. ana: doleney Vis representations ; fond- 
ness for t : Views the terrific without 
pleasure or yor Dy 

22. ImrTation.—Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to conform to the manners and custums 
of society. 

23. MIRTHFULNESs.—Wit; fun; playfulness ; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse : Ridicule and sport 
of the infirmities and misfortunes of others, Deficiency: 
Gravity ; indifference to all amusemeats. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 





24, Inpivipvarry.-Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatiable 
desire to know all about other people’s business ; extreme 
inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical knowl- 
edge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 


25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all things; it enables us to readily hotice re- 
semblances ; when fully developed we seldom forget coun- 
tenances, Deficiency : A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
&c.; not a good artist. 

26, Stze.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, hight, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; = 
measuring angles, &g. Deficiency: Unable to judge be- 
tween small and large. 

27. Weicut.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer ; also the abil- 
ity to “ carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft unneces- 
sarily. — Inability to keep one’s balance ; liability 
to stumble, 


28. Cotor.—Judgment of the diffrent shades, hues, and 
tints, in ntings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 

29. OrnpeR.—Method; system; arrangement; neatness 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise; spends 
too much time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old- 
maidish. a Slovenliness ; carelessness about the 
arrangment papers, &c.; seldom knows 
where to find a a 

30, CatcuLation.—Ability to reckon tigures in the ane; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; 
accounts, and reckon Abuse: A disposition to er 
—— Deficiency: [nabillty to understand numerical 


31, Locatrry. Recollection “ 
faculty ; desire to travel and see t ~— "age wes A ro- 
ving, unsettled disposition. —e Inability to re- 
member places ; lia to get lost. 

32, Evenruatity.--Memory of Events; love of history, 


33. Time.—Recollection of the of time ; day and 
date ; i ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the 
step in walk ing ; to be able to carry Wee time of day in the 

A ming with the feet and fingers. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to remember the time when things trans- 
pired; a poor memory of 


34. Tune.--Love of music = reeption of harmony ; 
giving a desire to compose ic. Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. 
Deticiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 


35. eS aera our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will express our meaning : memo- 
ry of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36, CausaLity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why and wherefore faculty; originality. 
Abuse: too much theory, without bringing the mind to a 
sy bearing: such a mind may become a philosopher, 

ut is not practical. 
| 37. Comparison,—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify, 
| and apply analogy to the discernment of principles ; to gen- 
| eralize, compare, discriminute, illustrate ; to draw correct 
| inferences, &c. Abuse: Excessive criticism. Deficiency : 
| To be — to perceive the relation of one thing or subject 
| to another. 





C. Human Natvre.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of at the first interview. 
Abuse : Unjust suspicion : a disposition to treat all strangers 
| as — Deficiency : Misplaces confidence ; is easily de- 

ceiv 

D. AcregasLeness.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expressiun, and address; pleasantness ; insinua- 
= the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affectation. Deficiency; Inability to make 
# self agreeable, 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 

| would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows :— 

| 1. Tae Virat eee eee or the nourishing a; ——- 

| tus, embracing those inte; organs contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal 


one 


- and re-supply those energies ex, by every action 
of the brain, nerves, or muscles. jis temperament is an- 
shout to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 


ll. Tat Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, &c., which gives physical o——- and bodily pre od 
and constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is 
gous to the Bilious temperament. 

If, Tae Menta ete = tt or nervous ae 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the ercise of 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, Penal &e. ce. (Por 
a full description of these temperaments, and their effects 
ww and character, see “ Phrenology, Proved, Iiiustrated, 

Applied.”) 
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PROSPECTUS. 





Tue Parenovocicat Journat is published in New York, 
on the first of each month. It is devoted to Science, Lit- 
ERaTuRE, and Genera InTELLIGENCE. 


Purenotoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraiis of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race, 


Puystotoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, “A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Human Race is suffering from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. 


Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. Nine-tenths 
of the positive vice of mankind arises from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve years of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical philosophy of domestic educetion. 

Youre Mew will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 

Puystoonomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
presented. 
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Maenetis™ will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and 
those interesting Psychological facts which seem to open to 
the world a new field of interest in the empire of mind. 

Aericutturg, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrated by 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently valuable tu 
the farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

Mecuanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
sTRUcTivENess, the various mechanical arts will be en- 
couraged, new inventions explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interests of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal. 

Tae Natorat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852. 

Eneravines to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, more and b iful than formerly, will 
commend this volume,to all readers. 

Tue Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 








To Faienps anp Co-worrers.—Every individual who 
is interested in human progress, and ia the advancement 
of science, is earnestly invited to aid in extending the cir- 
culation of this Journal everywhere throughout the land. 
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A few Editorial Patires of the Sournal. 


The December number of the American Phrenological 
Journal, completes the 14th volume of this excellent publi- 
cation. Tre Journal, under its present arrangement, con- 
tains an amount and variety of interesting and instructive 
matter which is obtained in no other monthly with which 
we are conversant, at the same price. We are happy to 
learn that the experiment which was ventured upon one 
year ago, of doubling its size, and introducing into it a 
greater variety of topics than formerly, has met with uni- 


The Phrenological Journal is one which we can recom- | 
mend to families with the utmost confidence, having for 
several years past, been among the careful readers of its 
pages. It is worth twice the sum it costs.— Democratic Re- 
Sflector. 

The Journal is the standard Phrenological work of our 
Continent, and well worthy of being the standard. Its 
motto—* Know thyself,” indicates its aim. By diffusing the 





versal favor, and that it has been repaid by a large i 
of its circulation. The new volume, commencing in Janu” 
ary, 1852, affords a favorable time to subscribe.— Fredonian, 


The December No. of this work, now before us, closes the 
volume. Itis the best volume yet published of a magazine 
which is doing much by way of extending the true science 
of mind, and of promoting man’s social, moral, mental, and 
physical develop The Publishers and Editors are 
practical Phrenologists of high attainments and indomitable 
industry and enterprise ; and the pupularity of the Journal 
is a deserved reward of their energy and perseverance. 
Price $1.— Radii. 








It is conducted with great ability, and cannot fail to be 
useful to those who make themselves acquainted with its 
contents. Parents especially, and those to whom is com- 
mitted the education of children, might derive important 
advantages from this work. It should be in every family.— 
Canada Christian Advocate. 


This inestimable journal ‘of science comes to us as @ rare 
treat. It is beautifully printed and contains matter of the 
choicest character.— Commercial Advertiser. 

The Phrenological Journal is one of the best family jour- 
nals published in the United States.— East Boston Ledger 





principles of Phrenology, to teach man his true position, his 
abilities and his destiny.— Western Union. 

We know of no issue from the periodical press superior 
to this in point of ful and i it, and the neatness 
of its typography is unsurpassed. There cannot be too 
many patrons of such a publication.—.New York Day Book. 











We have so often spoken in terms of commendation of 
this journal, that it would be needless to more than call | 
the aitention of the public to the fact that it continues 
unabated in interest.— Plymouth Rock. 





The Phrenological Journal for December is already on our | 
table. It is a welcome visitor to our sanctum. God speed 
the noble cause this monthly advocates. $1 per year.— 
Lancaster Express. | 

It is the pioneer in the reform spirit of the age, and has | 
attained a circulation all over the Union which attests its | 
unusual popularity. For beauty of mechanical execution 
it has no superiors.— Plow, Loom and Anvil. 


Eten 


Asingle number of the Phrenological Journal is worth 
the price of the entire volame—American Citizen. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Frienps anv Co-workers in the diffusion of phreno- 
logical and physiological Science, will desire to see EVERY 
ramity provided with a copy of this man-reforming Journal 
for 1852. Now is the time to lend this good cause your aid, 
It will cost you but an earnest and an honest word, and that 
word may send lasting blessings to unborn thousands. 


Those who have read one volume of the Journal, 
will find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind 
of the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the -proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 
places. 

Money on all specie- paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or pustage-stampg 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 





Drafts on New York, Philadelphia or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay- 
able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 


All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name o¢ 
the Post-orrice, County, and Stare. 

Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 


Speciat Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowxiers anv We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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